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8 To Dedicate, with pro- 


priety, a Work which treats of 
one of the moſt uſeful Branches 
of Human Induſtry and Specula- 
tion, ſomething more 1s required 
to exiſt in the object of the Ad- 
dreſs than mere Wealth and no- 
minal Superiority. 
. Liberality of Sentiment, exten- 
five Knowledge, and marked 


- Philanthropy are the beſt claims 


to that deference and reſpect 
which 


1 
which the Good afford with plea- 
ſure, and the Bad cannot with- 
hold in juſtice. - 

Known as you are, throughout 
the County of Norfolk, for your 
enviable poſſeſſion of every one 
of: theſe qualities, and equally 

diſtinguiſhed by your generous 
diffuſion of an improved inhe- 
ritance, IJ have, with your per- 
miſſion, inſcribed to you the fol- 
lowing Eſſay upon Agriculture, 
which you will receive with plea- 
ſure, becauſe it may be uſeful to 
the Community. 


eln 


a” 


— 


I have the honour to be, 


SIR, 


Mt >>> > >>, > 2E 


With the greateſt reſpect and deference, 
Your moſt devoted, 


And obedient, humble ſervant, 
RD. PARKINSON, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THINKING it neceffary, for the fatiſ- 
faction of thoſe who may peruſe the follow- 
ing ſheets, to ſay ſomething of myſelf, and 
of the means by which I acquired that 
knowledge of farming in general which is 
now ſubmitted to a candid Public; I fir 
down to write this Introduction, which 
contains a conciſe account of my own life, 
ſo far as reſpects the different occupations 


of a farmer, and of a breeder of all ſorts 


of ſtock. | 


My father rented a farm called Ay- 
GRANGE, ſituate near Alford, in the coun- 


ty of Lincoln, which conſiſted of about 
400 acres; a clay ſoil, much of it very 
Vor. I. | 9 poor 
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poor land, chiefly uſed for the purpoſe of 

breeding ſheep, horſes, beaſts, pigs, &c. 
My father was famed for the beſt breed 
of black horſes—horſes of moſt action and 
greateſt power. The-horned cattle were of 
a very good mixed breed, well inclined to 
feed. We uſed to draw eight pair of oxen 
to do the farming buſineſs, and Kept what 
may be termed a large dairy. The ſheep, 
at one time, if not the beſt, were cer- 
tainly not much inferior to the beſt in 
this iſland. I ſpeak of a period long before 
Mr. Bakewell's famous breed, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been produced from the ſtock 
of Mr. STow, of Bilſby, about four miles 
from the place of my birth. My father 
| hired rams of Mr. Stow. We had very good 
pigs. Of graſs-land my father was an excel- 
lent manager ; by his great attention to ſur- 
face-draining, he converted a farm remark- 
able for rotting ſheep, into a perfectly ſound 
and thriving paſture. As a proof of this, 
he did not in the laſt thirty years loſe a 
ſcore of ſheep, although in one year there 
was a general rot all over the iſland ; but 
in 


13 
in that year he did not loſe more than ſix, 
or /even at the moſt, 

My father had a farm at Salficetby, one 
at Truſthorpe, and another at Skegneſt: 
theſe three farms were all in what is term- 
ed the MARSRHES, and conſiſted n of 
graſs- land. 

It may, perhaps, convey ens uſeful 
knowledge, to inform the reader of the 
purpoſes to which theſe farms were applied. 

The /re/b-water marſhes were proper for 
feeding cattle and ſheep, and were far from 
being bad for horſes. The /a/z marſhes 
were much better for horſes, and excellent 
for old ſheep. Upon horſes they act as 
phyſic, and at the ſame time make them 
fat; but they are improper and unwhole- 
ſome for ſteers, and for all young ſtock, ex- 


cept horſes. Lambs feeding on them will - 


purge to death, whilſt a young horle will 
thrive in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner. 

My father employed every means in his 
power to inſtruct me thoroughly in the 
buſineſs he practiſed with ſo much ſucceſs, 
and neglected no opportunity of gratifying 
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the ardent deſire he had of making me a 
complete farmer; and the ſtrong propenſity 
he thought he diſcovered in me, at a very 
early age, for the profeſſion, encouraged 
him to perſevere in his endeavours. 

He made me aſſiſt in performing every 
part of the farming-buſineſs from the time 
I was able until I quitted him; and the ex- 
perience I gained thus early' from my own 
obſervations, joined to the inſtructions of 
my father, enabled me, when very young, 
to be a tolerably good judge of the different 
ſorts of ſoil our ſeveral farms were com- 
poſed of. 

The Manshrs lay ſome miles diſtant 
from the home farm; and one part of my 
province being the driving ſtock to and 
from them, it frequently fell in my way to 
hear from others opinions of the ſtock I 
was attending, my father being noted for 
good flock. Thoſe opinions I carefully 
liſtened to, and certainly profited by; as I 
had afterwards the opportunity of aſcer- 


| taining the value of them, and whether 


they were given with judgment, by ſeeing 
how 


1 


how the ſtock turned out, and how they 
fed. | 

[ alſo examined, with a minute degree of 
attention, the management of the different 
farms I paſſed ; which, from the ſlow pace 
the ſtock travelled, I had ample opportunity 
of doing. 

My father took me a farm (of Mr, 
Vyner of Gautby) at Claythorpe, diſtant 
about a mile from our houſe, Mr. Vyner 
being very averſe to ploughing, it was. with 
much difficulty he was prevailed upon to 
ſuffer me to plough forty acres ; but by 
this improvement I was enabled to keep 
nineteen ſcore of ſheep upon the farm, that 
never before had maintained a greater 
number than thirteen ſcore—a very material 
difference, I likewiſe kept many more 
beaſts and horſes than the old farmer my 
predeceſſor ; beſides raiſing a quantity of 
corn. 

Four years afterwards I went to Aſzaſby, 
near Horncaſtle, in the county of Lincoln. 
This farm was unfavourable for ſtock of any 
kind ; what were kept there required con- 
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ſiderable aſſiſtance from art; as nature would, 
of herſelf, in that ſituation, furniſh but a 
ſcanty allowance. It conſiſted of four hun- 
dred acres of land, with right of common 
over the very extenſive and valuable com- 
mons of the eaſt and weſt fens. And here 
I acquired, though at a heavy expence, a 
thorough knowledge of the advantages and 
diſadvantages of paſturing on commons, 
The plough-land of this farm conſiſted in 
general of clay, with flints on the ſurface, 
covering a ſtratum of white clay intermixed 

with a ſmall quantity of ſand and flint. 

The methods purſued 1n agriculture, at 
that period of time, were turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat; and that rotation of 
crops is in ſome places yet, though injudi- 
ciouſly, perſevered in, 

I well knew the value of MANURE, and 
felt the want of it—conſequently uſed every 
means within the compaſs of my know- 
ledge to procure it, I formed ſuch a reſer- 
voir, or receptacle, for the moiſture of the 
fold-yard, as is deſcribed in the body of 


this work: but I tctally neglected the ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of the GREEN CRop, the fold, and 
ſtall- feeding in ſummer; which would have 
increaſed the quantity of manure full one 
third—an acquiſition of conſiderable conſe- 
quence, independent of the ſaving in the 
food of the animals fo kept. By ſuch in- 
creaſe of manure, and the diftribution of it 
as recommended in this work, my farm 
would have been much more profitable. 

During eight years' reſidence on this laſt- 
mentioned farm, I became acquainted with 
the firſt and moſt reſpectable breeders of 
ſheep in the county: Mr. Chaplin, of 
Tathwell; Mr. Bourne, of Dalby ; Mr. 
Codd, of Ranby ; and ſeveral others. 

With Mr. Chaplin I became particularly 
intimate; and he introduced me to Mr, 
Bakewell, by prevailing upon me to go to 
view the ſtock at Diſhley, and to hire a | 
particular ram for him for the ſeaſon. Glad | 

| 


of the opportunity of converſing - with a 
man of Mr. Bakewell's experience and ac- 
knowledged abilities, I with pleaſure accept- 
ed the commiſſion. | 
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My ideas of ſtock at that time were, 
that none were valuable but what were 
large. I had that ſeaſon conſiderably en- 
hanced the value of my own ſtock (though 
in the time of the American war, when 
ſtock of all ſorts fetched a low price), as I 
proved by the ſale of ſome drape-ewes. 
The average prices were from fix to ſeven 
ſhillings per head, even of thoſe by the moſt 
famous breeders in the county. But one 


hundred of mine were purchaſed of me, 


by Mr. Fydell of Boſton, at fifteen ſhil- 
lings per head, with forty culls at thirteen 
ſhillings per head. 

I had the vanity to conſider myſelf the 
firſt in rank as a breeder of ſheep. It was 
not therefore extraordinary for a man who 
entertained ſo extravagant an opinion of 
himſelf, to glance ſuperficially over the 
ſtock of another; who, from the envious 
diſpoſition too common in mankind, had 
many detractors amongſt malevolent and 
intereſted competitors. I am obliged to 


own (what now ſeems almoſt incredible ta 
myſelf ) 
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myſelf) I looked upon Mr, Bakewell's 
ſheep with indifference, if not contempt. 
The firſt objects pointed out to me as 
worthy of notice, were eight tups, three 
heifers and calves, on a piece of land 
near the houſe; but they appeared to, me 
ſo ſmall, that I beſtowed no more atten- 


tion upon them than juſt to perceive they 


were beaſts and ſheep. I was ſhewn more 
rams, and behaved with the ſame cool 
indifference. I next got amongſt the breed- 
ing ewes. With them were ſome extraor- 
dinarily large Flanders mares, of a beautiful 
Jet black, with remarkably long manes and 
tails: theſe caught my eye - their appearance 
ſtruck me forcibly; but for the mares, I 
might have paſſed over the moſt valuable 
breed of ſheep in this kingdom without 
noticing them; ſo totally were my ideas 


taken up by the large ram ] had come in 


queſt of. Stopping to look at the mares, 
ſome ewes attracted my notice. I requeſted 
the liberty of touching them; which was 
readily complied with. The ewes were im- 
mediately put in a fold, that I might ex- 

amine 
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amine them at leiſure. According to my 
uſual cuſtom, I began with the beſt, and 
was much ſurpriſed at the perfection of 
the ſheep; but how ſhall I expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment at not being able, after /ouch- 
ing the greateſt part, to find a poor one 
amongſt them! I awoke as from a ſound 
ſleep, and was aſhamed of my ſtupidity. 
I diſcovered, in an inſtant, the ſheep of 
Mr. Bakewell to be far ſuperior to my own, 
which I had, until that moment, thought 
ſome of the beſt in the kingdom. 

My curiofity was ſtimulated. I requeſted 
to be ſhewn the whole farm, having re- 
peatedly been told that Mr. Bakewell's 
ſheep were put into particular paſtures for 
bew only, but that there were other paſ- 
tures into which they were turned at night 
to feed; and being rather aſhamed of my 
careleſſneſs at the - outſet, I determined to 
beſtow a minute examination upon every 
part of Mr, Bakewell's management that I 
ſhould have the opportunity of inſpeQing 
during my ſtay. 

The paſtures in which the breeding ewes 

juſt 
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juſt mentioned were, being much beaten by 
the Flanders mares and the young beaſts, 
would no doubt juſtify the ſuſpicion that 
the ſtock were only put in them for the 
purpoſe of ſhew. Before that time I had no 


idea of ſuch thrift, or ſuch diſparity in the 


animals feeding. The largeſt of my own 
ſtock. were the fatteſt ; I thought this to be 
the caſe every where. 

In going over the farm, I ſaw other 
animals valuable as the ſheep in propor- 
tion : there were ſome yellow cows, by far 
ſurpaſſing any I had before ſeen, beautiful 
in the extreme, and uncommonly fat. The 
cabbages were untouched, rhe carrots un- 
pulled, turnips unſtocked, the eddiſh un- 
eaten; a convincing circumſtance that no 
deception was uſed in their feeding. 

Returning towards the houſe, I perceived 
whence the idle and malicious tales reſpect- 
ing Mr. Bakewell originated ; and where 
lay the miſtake of thoſe who, without 
malice, had propagated the ſtories. On 
a ſmall piece of land were ten ſheep, fix 
beaſts, and ſeveral horſes, all feeding on 

green 
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green fodder! This was a novelty to 
me. 

I had not yet ſeen the principal object of 
my journey, the great ram : of courſe I was 
obliged to enquire particularly concerning 
him, Immediately my curioſity was gratified 
with a fight of that extraordinary creature, 
who appeared to me to be of the Tees- 
Water kind, with but a ſmall ftrain or the 
Diſhley in him. 

In the ſame paſture with the ram were 
ſeveral of the largeſt ewes I had ever ſeen, 
and ſome wethers, all of the Tees-Water kind. 
In my return I ſaw ſome ſmall rams, 
which I examined with care: one, a very ' 
ſmall one, I took a particular fancy to. 

I dined with Mr. Bakewell, and during 
four hours converſation with him obtained 
more uſeful knowledge with reſpect to the 
breeding and management of ſtock, than I 
had been able to acquire during all the time 
J had practiſed the buſineſs of a farmer. 
It is with gratitude I acknowledge the obli- 
gations heaped upon me by that great, that 
intelligent, that uſeful man; and I hope the 

precepts 
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precepts he afterwards took ſo much pains 
to inſtill into- me, will prove beneficial to 
the public, 

I hired the large ram, and likewiſe one of 
Mr. Bakewell's own breeding. They were 
much eſteemed and admired by all good 
judges in our neighbourhood. 

This journey totally removed many per- 
nicious prejudices from my mind; and 
from a conviction of my error, I acquired the 
habit of not truſting too implicitly to ap- 
pearances and to my own preconceived opi- 
nion ; which was of great advantage to me 
in my reſearches after uſeful knowledge. 

I left Aſgaſby, and went to Doncaſter ; 
where I ſoon after took a farm, which may 
truly be called an experimental one. A great 
many of the experiments there made are 
deſcribed in this work. I was greatly en- 
couraged to perſevere in my improvements, 
by the attention ſhewn me by Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. Preſident of the Board of Agri- 
culture. That very uſeful and intelligent 
man, Mr, Robert Brown of Murkle in 

6 Scotland, 
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Scotland, had come to take a view of the 
agriculture of the weſt riding of Yorkſhire. 
To him I got introduced; and he, conceiv- 
ing a favourable opinion of my knowledge 
of rural economy, recommended me to Sir 
John, who ſoon after did me the honour of 
calling upon me. Sir John was ſo good 
as to ſend me ſome reports of the ſtate 
of agriculture in the Lothians, &c. and 
ſome other inſtructive publications; the 
peruſal of which raiſed my ideas, and ex- 
cited my curiolity ſo much, that I was not 
ſatisfied until I examined the modes of 
farming practiſed there and in other parts 
of England and Scotland. The reſult. of 
my obſervations, and of my own experi- 
ments, I have detailed in the following 
Treatiſe, | 

I now muſt make an apology to the 
reader for having dwelt ſo long upon my- 
ſelf and my own concerns, which I truſt 
his candour will not impute to egotiſm—1 
deſpiſe the character of an egotiſt : I only 


wiſhed to point out the ſources whence 1 
derived 


1 
derived my knowledge of the ſcience I mean 
to treat of, —The height of my ambition is | 
to be uſeful, and to convey my thoughts in 
ſuch a plain, familiar ſtyle, as ſhall be per- 
fectly intelligible to the practical farmer. 
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EXPERIENCED FARMER. 


8 NO TION I 
M tho of making Fallows by having a Crop 
at the ſame ; time, and ſometimes Two Crops, 
witha 2 Crop of Wheat the Succeeding Tear. 


ON A CLAY $80IL.- 


Frigh year, A pea fallow, drilled and 
manured. | 

Second year. Wheat. 

Third year. Beans, drilled and manured. 
Fourth year. Either wheat or barley. 
Fifth year. Clover with a , 
Sixth year. R. 

This is what I term a rotation of erops; 
and by manuring once in two years, each 
crop may be expected to turn out a good 
one. To purchaſe manure (which in many 
ſituations cannot be obtained) will not be 
Vor. I. C neceſlary ; 
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neceſſary; as, from the ſucceſſion of crops, 
laid down, the land's own produce will ſup- 
ply a ſufficiency. By mowing the ſtubble, 
throwing the roots and weeds into the reſer- 
voir (as will be deſcribed hereafter), you 
will procure four loads of good manure per 
acre each time for the two drill crops, and 
fx loads of tp - dreſing for the clover ; 
making together fourteen loads per acre for 


the {1x years on an average. If there be a 


redundancy of manure, the overplug may 
be laid on the clover, The bean crop, might 


perhaps take more manure than here allow- 


ed: but peaſe will not bear a larger quan- 
tity, as they would be liable to run to ſtraw 
and yield but little. Should beans riſe too 
high, it will be neceſſary to top them with a 
ſcythe in a ſtrajght ſhaft; which is done at 
a trifling expence. But if garden beans be 
ſown, they will not be liable to ſhoot too 
ſpindling, as they require richer land. 

When rape ſeed ſells well, a crop might 
be thrown into this ſort of land; but al- 
though rape be in general reckoned profit- 
able, in this inſtance it could not turn to 
much greater account, ſuppoſing a good re- 
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turn; for rape takes two years to produce a 
crop on fallow land, in the old huſbandry.” 
It muſt be ſown in the month of Auguſt, 
and will not be fit for reaping-until the fol- 
lowing July or Auguſt twelve months; 
conſequently from the profit muſt be de- 
ducted two years rent, as the land lies idle 
ſo long to receive its crop and take its fal- 
low. On freſh or ſward lands intended to 
be pared and burned in the months of June 
and July, it is certainly very __ and 
profitable to ſow rape. . 


SECTION II. 


A regular Rotation of Crops on i different Soils, 
' demonſtrating what the different Soils are 
by Nature intended for. 


ON A DEEP LOAM, OR WHARP. 


FIRST year. The potatoe-fallow, ma- 
nured, will turn out the moſt profitable, | 

Second year. Wheat. 

Third year. Drill beans, e or 
peaſe. 

Fourth year. Barley. 

Fifth year. Clover, manured. 

Sixth year. Wheat. 
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Rape might be ſown on this land to ad- 
vantage after the crap of peaſe, if podded; 
and inſtead of barley, as before hinted. If 
rape be ſoëen and reaped for ſeed; the ftraw 
muſt be carefully ftacked up, to be uſed in 
the ſtall or fold as litter for cattle; The ſtalks 
and roots muſt be all removed carefully from 
the land, and carried into the fold- yard, that 
the cattle may tread upon them all winter. 
By theſe means a great deal of manure will 
be gained, as they will imbibe the urine of 
the cattle; and the wheat crop will be better 
for the * r 1 . 8 


On a Sand Soil 2 q 
* - Eirlt- year. Powe fall, trill nd 


manured, 
Second year. Barley; or wheat, if the 

turnips are early eaten off 
Third year. Peaſe, drilled and. manured, | 

The fame year, Tua. in He if the 

peaſe he podded. 
Fourth year. kg 229 
Fifth year. Clover, manured. an / 
Sixth year. Wheat. oy 9 
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62 
The drill crops ſhould have four loads of 
manure each; and the clover, as ſoon asthe 
barley is removed, ſix loads of manure ar 
compoſt, Yep I 1, 
On its Sil x! 

Firſt year, "Turnip fallow, drilled and 
manured. A 
Second year. Barley. We 

Third year. Peaſe, drilled and manured, 

Fourth year, Wheat. 

Fifth year. Clover, manured. 
Sixth year. Wheat. 

By way of croſs-cropping, if the fourth 
crop were oats, it would be full as proper, 
and uſeful; ſome oats wan generally 


wanted on a farm. 


— 


On Moor Land, or Peat. 


| Firſt and Second year, Rape for ſeed 
with a dreſſing of lime. 
Third year. Wheat. 
Fourth year. Drilled and manured peaſe 
or beans. | 
Fifth year. Wheat. 
Sixth year. Oats. 
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On a Poor Sandy Soil. 
* Firſt year, Fallow turnips, drilled and 
manured. 

Second year. Barley, 

Third year. Seeds, to be eaten by ſheep 
for three ſucceſſive years : but, if once 
mown, to be eaten by ſheep the other two 
years, and then ſown with wheat or rye. 
This crop ought to be dibbled, 


On a Poor . one. 


Firſt year. Turnips drilled and manured, 
Second year, Barley. 

Third year. Seeds, mown, or eaten by 
ſheep, the next two years—then ſown with 
wheat or oats dibbled. 

As the two laſt ſpecies of ſoil may be 
ſuppoſed .not capable. of bearing a conſtant' 
rotation or ſucceſſion of crops, they may 
be uſeful for breeding, or feeding ſheep: 
the ſoil will be enriched by keeping them 
upon it; and if, the laſt year of the ſeeds, 
the farmer beſtow a top-dreſſing of manure, 
from his reſervoir of compoſt prepared for 
that uſe, of from four to {ix loads per acre; 

— 225 the 
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the benefit of ſuch dreſſing will appear in 
the wheat crop, and repay him well, 

N. B. The manure will proceed from 
the barley crop and firſt year's'ſeeds' mow- 
Ts» | 

Looſe Gravelly Soil 

muſt be treated in the ſame manner as poor. 
ſand. There are ſome moor lands which 
are ſandy, and conſequently proper to be 
eaten by ſheep, in the ſame manner as the 
two former ſoils, if they do not rot them. 

N. B. The mode and expence of prepar- 
ing land for theſe crops will be explained in 
Section XLV, 
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The proper Method of making Manure, and 
bringing it with Diſpatch to the greatcff 
Degree Perfection; ſo that the whole 
Quantity made may be put on the Land the 
ſame Seaſon, and Crops immediately grow 
thereon, | 


ALL fold-manure ought to be moved | 
from the fold every month or fix weeks, By 
letting it lie longer, the cattle will tread it 
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ſo hard in ſome places as to prevent the 
regular putrefaction; and if there come dry 
weather in the ſpring months, it will rot 
only partially , and not equall iy ꝗ and it is a 
very deſirable quality in manure to rot. Ie 
is therefore neceſſary to carry the whole 
from the fold-yard, and to throw it up in 
hills, ſo that the rain and ſnow may pene+ 
trate freely; which will cauſe the manure 
to ferment, and the fermentation produced 
by the heat of the dungbill will deſtroy the 
ſeeds of noxious weeds as effectually as if 
they were boiled in water, and will render 
them as incapable of vegetation as if they. 
had lain twelve months in a hill. 

It has been cuſtomary with ſome farm- 
ers, intelligent men in other reſpects, to 
turn their manure over in the fold, in the 
ſpring, in dry weather; and as it is dry and 
trodden dewn hard, they are obliged. to 
cut it with a hay-knife, and throw it up 
in lumps: but, in heating, the dry part 
will injure the moiſt, and prevent putrefac- 
tion. That, therefore, is not ſo good a 
method; fer the more it is ſhaken about, 


and 
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and the lighter the hill is made, the quicker 
it heats and rots: and no fold-manure can 
be in a proper ſtate to be laid on land till it 
has undergone a degree of fermentation. 
The manure thrown gut at ſtable-doors, if 
the cattle do not tread it down, may change 
into a proper ſtate without being moved. 
The greater the variety in the ſorts of ma- 
gure, the better; duch as * oy of an. 
horſes, cows, Bec, 

By this method you may. in one or two 
months, make excellent manure, far exceed» 
ing that made by the common proceſs, 
which requires ſo much time and labour 
to bring it to perfection. The o/d farmer 
prldes himſelf on having manure accumu- 
lated for a year at leaſt preceding the uſe 3 
put he is wrong to boaſt of ſuch manage= 
ment —it is falſe economy. The ſalts and 
oil, which conſtitute the richeſt part of the 
manure, evaporate; and the juices drain 
from it, if it lie long after being taken n 

the fold- yard or reſervoir. | | 
When roots of graſs, comeh, kubble- 
roots, rotten vegetables of moſt ſorts, weeds 
from 


[+ 
: 
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from ſtanding pools and ditches, and almoft 
alt kinds of refuſe ſtuff, -by being plunged 
in the reſervoir, are made into manure, it 
will take much longer time to rot it down; 


as, from its being made chiefly of weeds, 


and roots of weeds, they will be liable to 
grow again, eſpecially if there be _w> couch- 
roots among them. 

Loet the manure from the Wierer be 
worked down very fine, and, when com- 
poſed of roots of weeds, laid as a fop-dręſſin g 
on clover or ſeeds two years eaten; for, 
were it put in drills, and- covered with 
mould, there is danger of its again filling the 
land with weeds. It is well known the 
ſmalleſt piece of couch-graſs will, from Its 
great ſucculency, be liable to vegetate. I 
tried an experiment, by raking the couch 
clean from the fallow in very hot dry wea- 
ther, and had it carried into the fold-yard, 
where at the time upwards of one hundred 


pigs were, and continued feeding during 


the whole of the ſummer, which was re- 
markably dry. The couch was of courſe 
much turned over by the rooting of the 


4 Pigs, 
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Pigs. During the courſe of the winter it 
was covered with, horſe- dung, cow- dung, 
and a variety of matters by the different 
ſtock turned in, and by manure carried 
fram the ſtables and cow-houſes ; and it re- 
mained in the fold-yard eleven months, 
and was afterwards uſed on land ſet with 
potatoes, A ſmall quantity of the couch, 
notwithſtanding, ſprouted amongſt the po- 
tatoes. | 21 $1 

Another very good mode of making ma- 
nure (on which ſome experiments have 
been tried under my direction) is, by driv- 
ing ſheep out of the fold where they have 
been folded, to eat turnips in the day, and 
putting them at night into a ſtraw · fold made 
purpoſely for ſheep. This not only an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of making manure, but 
alſo cauſes the ſheep to feed quicker and 
conſume leſs turnip; for, when ſheep leave 


turnips, they will eat fraw by way of va- 


riety—as a well- fed citizen will devour a 
decent quantity of pudding after a few 
pounds of beef. Sheep lying in the fold 
littered with ſtraw, find themſelves much 

more 
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'more comfortable than'on a cold dirty layer, 
where turnips have been eaten off by them; 
and were theſe ſheep continued in the field, 
as many of them as could would creep into 
the hedge-bottoms for ſhelter, and there 
drop much of their manure, which would 
be totally loſt to the uſe of the land. 

For greater convenieney, you may make 
a fold in ſome place near the turnip- field; 
carry the ſtraw into the . and — the 
ſheep into it. 

It is proper to rouſe the Ay and ftir 
them about in the fold before they are 
driven abroad in the morning. By this 
means they empty themſelves ; and thus 
diſorders incident to ſheep at turnip may 
be frequently prevented, and a quantity of 
dung is ſaved which otherwiſe would be loſt 
on the road to the turnip- field. I know 
a farmer who, by following the above rules, 
has this ſeaſon made a conſiderable quan- 
tity of manure of an excellent quality. 
By attending to the above directions, ma- 
nure in high perfection may be made in ſix 
weeks or two months; and, inſtead of ly- 
— ing, 


6299 6 
ing, according to the old cuſtom; on the F 
high roads, in hedge bottoms, fold-yards, 
&c. may, by drill-huſbandry, be depoſited 
in the land, and good crops of peaſe, pota- 
toes, beans, amn turnips, &c. be grow- 
in 5 thereon. | 


SECTION. 1 


By Drill-H uſbandry, four Loads of 1 
properly managed and applied, will anfever 
_ the Purpoſe of fixteen Loads in the old vhs. 

of Huſbandry.” 


Bx drills being made two feet * a 
and the drill ſix inches wide at the bottom, 
there will be juſt one fourth part of the 
ground covered with manure. Now, as ſix 
inches multiplied by four gives two feet, 
which will be the diſtance from drill to 
drill, and as four multiplied by four makes 
ſixteen, it follows, that if the whole of the 
land had been covered with manure, ſixteen 
loads would have been required for what is 
as fully and beneficially performed by four; 
chat is, by one quarter of the quantity uſed 
by the old method of dreſſing, ſuppoſing it 

of 
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of the ſame thickneſe and quality: and, 
as in the drills it is ſo cloſely laid in the 


earth, and the ſeed ſown upon it, the crop 
receives the whole of the benefit. 


It will be generally agreed, that beans, 


peaſe, cabbages, &c. are by this method al- 


lowed a proper ſpace to bring them to the 


greateſt perfection, and a ſufficient quantity 


of manure to, promote a ſtrong vegetatian 4 


but by ſpreading only four loads of manure 
in the old way, and ſowing the ſeed broad- 
caſt, the farmer will find himſelf greatly de- 


ficient in yield of corn, weight of turnips, - 


cabbages, &c. conipared with the crop pro- 
duced by the new ſyſtem, | 


Another great. advantage attending my 


method is, that the crop will have double 


earth to grow in, and that the land may be 


cleaned at the ſame time it is growing, and 
bear a much better crop of wheat after- 
wards. Many other benefits will ariſe from 


the uſe of this drill huſbandry, By putting 


the manure in as here directed, the ſun is 
prevented from exhaling moſt of its fine 


ſubtile parts, ſo condugive to the nouriſh- 


ment 


1 1 hs. _— —_ 
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ment of the plant: che earth, by covering 
the manure, reoeives all the juices the ma- 
nure is capable of beſtowing : whereas, by 
throwing or ſpreading it about upon the 
land, perhaps the ſeed. falls in one place, 
and in another the manure, which the ſun 
and wind dries to ſuch a degree that it be- 
comes like firaw again, as the ſcantineſs of 
the crop too often makes evident. 


SECTION. V. 


Method of making Drills, and u Manure 
ant 

"THE beſt method of maker the drill is 
with the Rotherham or ſwing-plough, by 
drawing a furrow down the land, then com- 
ing back without any furrow to the place 
you began at, and beginning there and 
drawing, by the fide of the firſt furrow, an- 
other furrow twenty-four inches diſtant, in 
the manner land is wreſt-baulked; and then 
coming up-the-firſt furrow again, The firſt” , 
drill is then finiſhed. By this method the 
plough makes an open ridge, ſo as properly 
to contain the manure, When this is done 
througb- 


(uy 

throughout the field, or as "much of it as you' 
choole ; ; then, to put the manure in the 
Grills, let the horſes go up one drill, and the 
cart-wheels up the two others. Going 

| along the drills in this manner will injure 
them but very little. The man in the cart 
may, if required, throw from the ſume ſta- 
tion manure into nine drills. The load of 
manure ſhould be ſuch as to gö through the 
field in a ſtraight line; as. turning round 
with the cart would ſpoil the drills : there- 
fore no more: drills muſt be manured that. 
the load will go through with. My cuſtom 
is to have one man on the cart, and a 
woman, or boys and girls, to ſpread the ma- 
nure regularly along the drills. This is 4 
good method of proceeding. It is very eaſy 
to count the number of drills contained in 
an acre of land; and thus, if your carts are, 
regularly filled, every acre of ground wilb 
be manured in an equal manner, which is, 
not eaſily done by the old method; zui moo 


ern 
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Beſt Method of treating each Crop ; with the 
Seaſon for Sewing and Reaping. | 


THE welioat chop may be ſown from 


September to January with nearly equal 
ſucceſs, Late ſowing in ſome parts has an- 
ſwered ſo well, 'that many farmers have 
ſown ſo late as February ; but, in general, 


November will be found to' be the beſt 


month; except where lands are liable to be 
flooded in the winter. That fort of land 
ſhould be ſown: as early as poſſible; becauſe, 
if the plants get weaned from the kernel, 
and take hold of the earth for ſupport, wa- 
ter may continue upon them a long time, 
without much injuring them. But, if the 
land were flooded before the wheat comes 
up, it would be totally deſtroyed. 

Land liable to be flooded ſhould be ſown. 
with a drill, for the following reaſons: If a 
wet winter be :ſucceeded by a dry ſpring, 
the ſoil will become ſo hard as very much 
to impede the progreſs of the plant ; and 
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when rain falls, it penetrates the earth bur 
partially. Were the ſcarifier and horſe- 
hoe uſed, it would lighten the ſoil, and the 
rain would penetrate more generally, 

The ſort of land we are now ſpeaking of 
is very apt to abound with what is called 
ſpry-graſs a ſpecies of graſs which comes 
up ſo thick as to make abſolute ſwards of 
the ſpots it grows in, which are generally 
the moiſteſt parts of the field, This kind 
of graſs robs the wheat-plants of their food 
or nutriment; and where it abounds, you 
muſt expect but a ſcanty crop of corn. As 
a remedy for this evil, ſow the ſeed-wheat 
in drills, and in the” interval betwixt drill 
and drill ſcarify or horſe-hoe the land; 
which will deſtroy the graſs and weeds' 
growing in the intervals, and pulverize the 
ſoil ſo as to receive freely and equally the 
rain and dews. The wheat may be moulded 
by the hoe; which will make the plants vi- 
gorous, enable them quickly to cover and 
protect the ground from the effects of 
drought, and enſure the ſucceſs of the crop. 


It would likewiſe be a great ſaving towards 
clean- 


1 ; 

cleaning the land for the next year in the 
bean-fallow ; for ſuch land may be con- 
ſtantly managed, as above directed, with 
beans, and wheat. 
This kind of land is likewiſe liable to 
crack, and to gape ſo wide as to receive, to 
a conſiderable depth, the foot of a horſe, 
and conſequently make it dangerous for man 
or beaſt to walk over it. The pulverizing 
it in the manner before mentioned, would 
in a great meaſure prevent the cracking, 


Where the old ſyſtem is followed, beans 


vety often fail of producing on this ſoil a 
good crop, owing to too much or too little 
moiſture while growing. Oats proſper on 
ſome of this ſort of land ; and a crop of oats 
may be taken after wheat, when the land is 
in good condition; but I do not approve of 
ſuch cropping. Before the bean-fallow, the 
beans muſt be drilled and manured ; and if 
you beſtow /ix loads per acre in the drills, as 
before deſcribed, the land will be far leſs 
liable to crack : for, by moulding the beans, 
they will ſoon acquire ſtrength and fize ſuf- 
ſiclent to ſhelter the land, and by keeping it 
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ſhaded prevent its cracking. In my cept 
neon, peas are 'more proper than beans for 
land ſo circumſtanced ; as, by lying down, 
they cover the ground more cloſely and 
preſerve a greater degree of moiſture: but 
x you have a bean crop, and the beans run 
up too high, it will be adviſable to top them 
with a ſcythe in a ſtraight ſhaft, A man 
would top them for ſix- pence per acre ; and 
the operation would make them bear better. 

I muſt repeat my predilection for peas on 
land liable to be flooded, as they are much 
fooner ripe; and the ſhorter the time the 
crop is on the land, the leſs the danger of 
loſs by ſuch. floods: therefore the earlier 
the peas the better. I ſee no reaſon againſt 
ſowing garden-peas generally. I haye al- 
ways found them to produce the greateſt 
erop; and if uſed, they would be equally 
cheap to the grower for ſeed, and ſurely 
more profitable, as they would boil, grind 
into flour, and turn to great advantage by 
being gathered green at the beginning of 
fummer. Beſides, as they are early off the 


land, it might be ſcarified to make as perfect 


a fal- 
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a fallow as the farmer could deſire. By ſuch 
a ſucceſſion of crops, the ſtraw, ſtubble, &c. 
would produce ſufficient manure to furniſh- 
at leaſt ſix loads per acre, every two years. 
I cannot adviſe the ſowing of clover, or 
of any of the graſs- ſeeds, on this land, except 
wanted for paſture or meadow. If the ſoil 
here ſpoken of, viz. clay, have had a large 
quantity of lime on it, there is no doubt but 
the lime may have injured it, and you may 
expect the ground to crack much, as moſt 
ſorts of lime impoveriſh land. . ©; | 
A. ſanay ſoil, or a lime: flone, is not difficult 
to till, being of à kinder nature than ſtiff 
clay. I found that the beſt time for ſow- 
ing wheat on theſe ſoils was the month of 
November; and the wetter the land, the 
more likely you are to ſucceed. But if the 
land be clean, I do not recommend ſcarify- 
ing the wheat in the ſpring; but prefer 
treading with ſheep early in that ſeaſon. 
Buſh-harrowing and rolling anſwer wall on 
theſe kinds of ſoil! | | 
Peas may be ſown, if the vieather prove 
favourable, : ſoon after Chriſtmas. ' A month 
D 3 or 
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or {ix weeks difference in the time of ſow 
ing is not very material ; but if ſown early, 
the crop will be ſooner ripe and equally pro- 
ductive. You may ſtir the mould about 
them. till May :, and by doing ſo you will 
keep the ground as clear of weeds as if the 


| Peas had been 2 Even in the 


month of May they may be ſown with ad- 
vantage, if your land cannot be put in a pro- 
per condition before. Uk 0 
Beans may be ſown in February, ns 
until April. Barley is beſt ſown in March: 
late ſowing of barley makes the grain ſmall 
and coarſe, and much inferior to that ſown 
early: however, it may be ſown from 
March to May. Oats may be ſown from 
the beginning of March to May, Clover- 
ſeed is beſt ſown with barley or oats, and 
harrowed in, as are all other ſeeds intended 
for ſward, &c. Buſh-harrowing is a good 
way Where ſeeds are ſown, Hel 
Having ſpoken particularly as to the times 
of ſowing, it may be neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing generally as to the times both of /owv- 


ng and of reaping; for, as ſituations and 
ſeaſons, 
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ſeaſons, which'are the guides to both, vary 
ſo much, no preciſe rules can be abſolutely 
laid down for either the one or the other. 
But one general obſervation may be made: 
Corn'ſown early is moſt likely to ſuccted; 
by having more time for tillering or branch- 
ing, and from being ſooner ready for reap- 
ing. Farly ſowing has ſo many advantages 
over the late, that, in my own practice, I 
have experienced a difference of one third 
in the amount of the produce, by the dif- 
ference of a few days in ſowing, upon land 
ſimilar in every reſpect. Without doubt, 
it is beſt to be as early as the ſeaſon and the 
nature of the intended crop will admit of. 


„rie mn, Þ 
The Method of fcatifying and making Lana 
fit for Wheat after the other Crops are off. 


BY putting the manure; as before di- 
rected, into drills - two feet aſunder, it be- 
comes neceſſary to croſs the drills to mix 
the manure well in the ſoil, and to pulveriae 
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it. The. readieſt way to do, this is, by 
Cook's s ſcarifier :_ but thoſe who are. not in 
poſſeſſion. of that uſeful. machine, may ſub- 
ſtitute, one of a ſimple. conſtruction, which 
will be deſcribed hereafter,;, Ploughing in 
this caſe is very improper. For if there be 
a ſmall quantity of couch-graſs, or of any 
other weed, the plough turns it downwards, 


| eauſes,i it to ſpread. abundantly, ang hides it; 


ſo: that, when you come to plough for ſows 
ing wheat, the weeds are (et at liberty again 
to ſprout. out at a ſeaion when no weeds 
die. Cook's ſcarifier draws out the roots of 
the couch-graſs at full, length. The plough 
would eut them up, and turn chem over, and 
conſequently increaſe the number of roots ; 
the ſmalleſt bit of which will grow. By the 
ſcarifier all dther weeds, fuck « as thiſtles, &c. 
are cut. up, and, when harrowed, are eaſily 
collected together and carried off. 

Strong clay-land, when in drills, may be 
ſcarified, when a plough in a dry feaſon 
would have no good effect not even touch 
it in the old way of cultivating land. Croſs- 
1 — 3 ſo frequently 
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praklifed, h a 'moff pernicious cuftöme; for, 
if it were poſſible. to; defire a. crop of couchs 
graſs, ploughing in that manner, and Har- 
rowing, after without raking up the refuſe; 
would moſt effectually anſwer the putpoſe, 


SECTION VIIL 


A Calcalation A Ste ders of the Drill- Huſbandi 
according to the New Wen, and 4 the = Hering the 
Diſburſements, for each, RAR 


OLD. SYSTEM. "7X NEW SYSTEM. 
Firft Year, Fallow.” j Firft Year, Turn; p | 
4. d. FC. 1. d. 
Four 'ptoughings a 4 hing an el * | 
harowingat reach, 1 1 40 j --+--0 40 
Twelve loads of manure [eroding and raking, 


at 8s. per load - - 4 16 0 rolling, &c. -.- 0 72 
n TER Ploughing twice, har - 
B I rowing; raking, * 0 13 2 


I | Leading off refuſe - ' 6 
} Seed, and ſowing =» 4 1 6 
Making of drills - - 0 2 6 
Three times ploughing 
; the . and hoe- 
ing o 8 6 


Sir loads of manure at . 

| 8s. per load | — 2 8 0 
rr bac 

ne Trar, Barkg. . | Second Y _— Bey. 4 


Ploughing, harrowin | Ploughing and ſowing, 
— lag - 8 6-64 barrœwing, &. 0 6 6 


Weeding the crop -- 0 © 61) Weeding - — lg - 0,0 3 
— — — — 


£6 70 £4 89 


LH 225 
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OLD.SYSTEM. 


ts a 55 


Third Y, car, Beans. 
Ploughing, ble. 


and ſowinng 


Weeding - 6 0 6 


I Three times 


Fourth Year, Fallow. 


Ploughing three times 
and haarowing, 68. 
each time.- 9 18 © 


Fi ifth 2 car, Wheat. 
Ploughing and ſowing o 6 © 
Weeding « - - - » - o 06 


Sixth Y, ear, Oats, 


Troughing and ſowing © 6 6 
Weeding ------0 o6 


{8 5 6 


'Þ*; 


| 
| 


NEW SYSTEM, 
* . . 4. 
| Brought over + - 4 89 


' Third Year, Beans or Peas, 


| Two ploughin 8, har- 
o 661 : 


rowing, raking, &c. o 13 0 
Drill inakig * 2 © 4 6 
Four — manure at 

8s per load 1 12 0 
ughing, 

to mould the peas and 

deſtroy the weeds © 4 9 
Leading off refuſe --0 1.0 


Fourth Year, Wheat. + 


Scarifying - . - - - © 2 6 
\ Plowing, ſowing, &. © 60 
Weeding ---- + 7 9 0 3 


Fifth Tear, Clover. 


S:xth Year, W beat. 
Ploughing and ſowing © 6 6 


| 


Weeding -:----0 O03 

£7 17 6 

Balance in favour of o 80 
the new ſyſtem - 

£8 56 


This calculation is made upon one acre 
of land from the old mode of fallowing 
once in every three years, or two crops and 
2 fallow, which the o/d farmers call not running 


eg the 
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the land. With thoſe I vary very much, as 


will be ſhewn more fully in Section XLV. 


The expences of the new mode are leſs 
by eight ſhillings: than thoſe of the old in 


the firſt fix years; and will ſomewhat de- 


creaſe in the next ſix years, except in ma- 
nure, which will be more, as in my mode 
the reſervoir and five, crops of ſtraw _ 
produce nearly double the quantity. 
manure is all raiſed from the produce We the 
land it is laid on: but, to make his twelve 
loads, the o/d farmer robs the meadow or 
any piece of freſh land he is allowed to 
plough up. This is the principal cauſe why 
ſo many tenants are reſtrifted from plough- 
ing old {wards ; as they do not carry back 
the manure to its proper place. 


In all my calculations, I ſuppoſe that two 


loads of manure can be made from every 


acre of ſtraw, if the crop be a good one. 


Therefore by the old ſyſtem (admitting the 
crop to be a good one, which frequently is 
not the caſe) there would be only cight 
loads of manure raiſed in fix years, and by 
the new, ten loads, even without the aſſiſt- 

ance 
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ance of the reſervoir. But in the ſecond: 
ſix/years, if my plan be followed, I e 
to have fourteen loa de. 

In making the above Hatemaciit I tave fol 
lowed the uſual mode of calculations upon: 
agriculture,” by charging the manure as an 
expence; which, however, is very wrong, 
when it is not nnn but rere 
8 „ $060 : * 110 


4 


SECTION IX. 


77 heat- 2 700 through all the Stages, Peil. Ea 
. bandry or Broad-Caft, Reaping, Threſbing, 
cutting Straw for r 


JO ſow wheat by the drill, fix pecks of 
ſeed are thought ſufficient for one acre: but 
I ſay, ten pecks; for broad-caſt, twelve. 
Two -men with one horſe will drill with' 
Cook's machine eight acres in one day. By 
broad-caſt, one man will ſow twelve. 

To prevent the ſmut in ' wheat, diſſolve 
ſalt in water till an egg ſwims in it: put 
your ſeed- wheat into the brine, and ſeparate 
the light grains that ſwim at top from thoſe 


which 


N86 

which ſink. Some let it remain twenty- 
four-hours in the brine: this I diſapprove 
of, as it can produce no good, and bad cons 
ſequences may enſue. When you have taken 
the wheat out of the falt and water, ſprinkle 
it over with chamberley, or with water in 
which arſenic has. been boiled (one pound 
to eight gallons of water); then throw on 
dry lime to make it ſpread, and to prevent 
the birds, which do, not like the lime, from 
eating it. Oats and barley may be prepared 
in the ſame manner as wheat. The arſenic- 
water or chamberley penetrates into the 
infected or damaged grain, deſtroys the 
vegetative power, and cauſes it to rot in the 
ground; by which means more room is left 
for the ſound to grow. The operation 
with the chamberley or arſenic-water is 
dangerous; and often almoſt the whole 
crop is ſpoiled by it. This will appear from 
the following accident that happened to me: 
the chamberley, being taken from the bottom 
of the tub where it was kept, and conſe- 
quently ſtronger, killed the ſeed-wheat. I 
had ſteeped the wheat in ſalt and water 

| over 
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over night, as is our uſual way; and theti 
ſprinkled it with chamberley and lime. The 
time of ſowing was from eight o'clock in 
the morning to four o'clock in the after- 
noon. The wheat that was ſown at eight 
in the morning ſprung up the ſame as that 
ſown on the preceding day; but kept de- 
clining, and became thinner and thinner, 
until at laſt ſcarcely a tenth part grew. A 
ſmall part of the field, which had been left 
unſown, was finiſhed the next day; though 
in the night there fell much rain, and 1 
had then an averſion to ſowing any thing 
in wet weather, Being called from home 
for ſome time, my firſt purſuit, on returning, 
was to look how the wheat came up. To 
my great aſtoniſhment, that ſown in the 
latter part of the firſt day looked very ill; 
I therefore enquired into the cauſe; and, 


having great numbers of pigeons, I ſuſ- 


peed they muſt have eaten it. I conſe- 
quently returned to the field, and on ſearch- 
ing into the mould found thouſands of the 
grain rotting. The wheat being all of one 
quality, and all prepared alike, I was more 

5 than 


| (4) 
thari ever puzzled. Knowing, however, 
there muſt be a cauſe, I reconſidered the 
whole ; and at laſt I remembered the rainy 
night. The tub which had the chamberley 
in it was uncovered, the rain had fallen into 
it, and had lowered the ſtrength of the cham- 
berley; and conſequently the wheat that was 
ſown the laſt day was by far the beſt in the 
field. This circumſtance had prevented me 
from aſcribing the bad ſtate of the wheat to 
the chamberley. But the chamberley had 
certainly injured it, ſo that the part ſown 
before the men went to dinner, and that part 
ſown after dinner, might be diſtinguiſhed 
to an inch. Had the wheat remained un- 
ſown two hours longer, the chamberley 
would probably have killed it all. The part 
ſown after the rain was the beſt crop at reap- 
ing. I have ſince tried twenty experiments 
by ſowing in rain, or when land is wet ; and 
I always found it anſwer in the autumn, 
In ſpring the practice is improper, as there 
is danger of the land's ſetting. 
Shearing or reaping with the ſickle is 
| moſt 
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moſt generally practiſed ĩn reſpect to wheat 
when it to cut; but in ſome parts they moto 
it—a method 1 much diſapprove of. Al- 
though reaping coſts double the pries of 
mowing, the difference is much more than 
made up by the great ſaving of grain, and 
by the goodneſs of the ſtraw for the pur- 
poſe of cutting into chaff; for by ſhearing 
you have only the fine part of the ſtraw, 
and it requires leſs carrying, and leſs room 
in the barn or ſtack; and the ſtubble ſerves 
for litter. If ſhorn, the beſt method of ſe- 
curing wheat in the field for harveſt, is to 
ſet up ten ſheaves againſt each other, and 
hood or cap them. Hooding or capping | 
will prevent the pigeons doing damage, and, 
by being a good guard againſt rain, give an 
opportunity to the corn of ftanding a ſuf- 
ficient time in the ſtook to be ready for. the 
barn. 
Threſhing is moſt profitably performed 
by the machine, as will be explained in the 
following ſection. 
It is needleſs to ſay any thing here of 
chopping 
3 


( 49 ) 
chopping of ſtraw ; as the operation is ſo 


ſimple and generally known, and frequently 
ſpoken of in the courſe of the Work. 


Ker 
Uſe of the Thręſbing- Machine. 


BY threſhing with the machine, little 
corn will be left in the ſtraw. I do not 
mean to deſcribe the machine minutely : 
the inventor is ready to pive particulars to 
thoſe who chooſe to apply to him. It is 
ſufficient for me to ſay, that by the opera- 
tion of this machine the corn 1s to a cer- 
tainty freed from the ſtraw and all extra- 
neous matter. Threſhing with the flail is 
uncertain at the beſt, even ſuppoſing the 
threſher diſpoſed to do his work well ; for 
he may beat a long time and not meet with 
every head of corn, which with the ma- 
chine it is ſcarcely poſſible to miſs. The 
grain waſted by the uſe of the flail is be- 
yond belief. One circumſtance ſtruck me 
forcibly as to the waſte of wheat by bad 
threſhing. I had the curiokty, when in 
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London (it was at the time her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs of Wales lay-in), to look 
at the Prince's horſes : ſome ſtraw was then 
drawing into the ſtables, which I obſerved 
to be very ſlovenly threſhed. The court, 
or ſtable-yard, was at the time covered with 
ſtraw, on account of the Princeſs's ſitua- 
tion : this of courſe was much beat by car- 
riages ; and when the litter was taken up, 
the ground was ſtrewn with corn, I am of 
opinion, the corn loſt by threſhing with the 
fail is more than would. pay for threſhing 
it all over the kingdom by the machine. 

The only plauſible objection to the 
threſhing-machine I ever heard, 1s the ex- 
pence attending the making and uſing it. 
But, the firſt expence will be counterba- 
lanced by the ſaving in the erection of 
barns ;. as one of a moderate ſize will be ſuf- 
ficient, where it is now neceſlary to build 
two or three of great extent. And thoſe 


who object to the expence of working i | 


know nothing of the matter. Experiments 
have been made-upon what has been left by 


the flail, as well threſhed as men could do- 


it: and on having it done over again by the 


machine 


_— 
af 
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machine worked by one horſe, it has been 
found to pay well for the trouble. 

Every machine muſt be worked by ſome 
power; and whether the power is applied 
by means of living animals, by fire, wind, 
or water, the effect will be the ſame. The 
uſe of water is attended with the leaſt ex- 
pence; but it is confined to particular ſitu- 
ations. Wind is uncertain even to a pro- 
verb. Fire, in couutries where coal is cheap, 
may be applied to great advantage; ſteam- 
engines being now improved to a degree of 
perfection that heretofore they were thought 
impoſſible of attaining. They are danger- 
ous, however, where ſtraw is concerned. 
But the power moſt generally uſed to put 
the threſhing-machine in motion, is that of 
living animals. A farmer intending to erect 
one of theſe machines will no doubt pro- 
portion it to the ſize of his farm, and to 
the quantity of corn he means to threſh ; 


though, indeed, the power may be applied 


to many other uſes, The dimenſioas of 
this machine may be ſuch as to work with 
one horſe only ; or it may be large enough 
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to work with half a dozen, where the farnr 


is very extenſive, and expedition is ne- 
ceſſary. 

The machine will require five pair of 
hands to work it. But let not the farmer 
he alarmed at the number of hands men- 
tioned ; for one woman and four children 
will eaſily work one upon a middling ſeale. 

The method is as follows: One takes the 
ſheaf from the mow; another unties, 
{preads, and lays it on a place proper for 
the third perſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to feed 
the machine. This third perſon muſt be a 
Ready one. A fourth takes away the ſtraw. 
Fifthly, a boy to drive the horſe : but when 
the horſe becomes uſed to his work, a driver 


will be unneceſſary. Be the ſize of the 


farm more or leſs, there are almoſt always 
horſes ro be ſpared for work of this kind, 
which may be ſo contrived as to be done 
at a leiſure time. But ſuppoſing the farm 
ſo large as to employ a machine worked 
with five horſes; it is highly probable that 
on ſuch a farm there may be W egg 


* ſolely for the purpoſe of breeding: 


v ae, 


En 


would be good economy to uſe ſuch mares 
when the foals are taken from them, which 
is uſually done in the threſhing-ſeaſon. Such 
a practice would encourage the breeding 
of horſes; and the mares ſo uſed would 
raiſe their foals well, and loſe no time. 

But the farmer is not confined to the uſe 
of horfes ; the employing oxen, or young 
growing ſteers, would be profitable; as in 
that caſe they would earn their meat. It 
is no doubt pleaſant to the farmer to derive 
a reaſonable profit from all the animals he 
keeps; which might be the caſe here. 

Ir is a miſtaken notion to ſuppoſe that 
the uſe of this'machine will decreaſe the 
demand for labour. On the contrafy, it 
will afford employment for children, who, 
unleſs they are placed in the neighbourhood 
of manufacturing towns, conſume their 
youth in idleneſs, and contract a' habit of 
pilfering; beginning perhaps with hedge- 
breaking, and  progreffively proceeding to 
crimes of a capital nature. An honeſt man, 
fond of work, and inured to induftry, will 
always meet with encouragement. | 
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SECTION XI. 


Different Sorts of Grain proper far different 
Sorls. 


WHEAT will grow upon almoſt any ſoil, 
with proper care and management ; but it 
proſpers beſt upon a clay, loam, or wharp, 

Barley delights in ſandy or gravelly ſoils, 
or lime-ſtone ; yet, if a clay ſoil be well ma- 
naged, it will produce the beſt barley for 
the purpoſe of making malt; for, when 
properly manufactured, malt made from 
barley that has grown on clay-land is found 
to be more abundant in that ſaccharine 
Juice in which conſiſts its value for the 
brewer, Barley will not thrive on moor- 
land, or peat-earth ; nor mo it like a low 
and wet ſituation. 

Oats will grow upon any foil, but bear 
the heavieſt and fineſt crops upon gravel 
or ſand. -. Fen- lands will produce abundant 
| crops of oats, as will in general all low 
land, if of a good quality. Lime-ſtone 
land yery ſeldom produces large crops of 

| oats x 


1 
oats; neither is a ſtiff clay favourable to the 
propagation of this grain, 

Beans ſucceed beſt on a clay ſoil, loam, 
or wharp. With manure and proper ma- 
nagement they will grow on any ſoil z but 
on few ſo well as on clay. 

Peas will grow and proſper on almoſt 
any ſoil, They will produce abundantly, 
and with leſs manure than any grain I ever 
made trial of. 

Tares will thrive well on all ſoils z they 
grow ſpontaneouſly on poor: ſoils of a dry 
nature. 

Garden-peas I have lately found to bear 
the winter much better than the field-pea, 
with the ſame treatment. But they all re- 
quire a little manure. Four loads per acre 
will produce upon a middling foil a good 
erop. 


SECTION XII. 


Turnip-Culture in a/ the different Stages; 


with the great Advantage of the Drill. 


TO raiſe turnip-ſeed in the beſt manner, 
you muſt pull up, from the field where they 
E 4 ſtood 
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ſood all winter, ſome turnips of the moſt 
approved ſorts (TI prefer the white-top, or 
the ſtone-turnip), and plant them in a ſmall 
{ſpot of ground—a dozen will produce plenty 
of ſeed. Preſerve that ſeed, and ſow it in 
ſome convenient place, to raiſe ſeed for your 
whole crop the next year. Put them in 
drills, and do not hoe them ; but draw them 
out by hand, leaving ſuch plants as take 
the lead, When they have appled or 
turned, carefully pull out every improper 
turnip. By following the above method, 
your ſeed will be more vigorous, will vege- 
tate with leſs moiſture, and produce ſtronger 
and hardier plants. It is uſual at preſent to 
tranſplant a large quantity of turnips to 
raiſe ſeed for the whole crop, which prac- 
tice is more expenſive and very injurious ; 
for, by pulling the turnip and planting, it 
again, you deſtroy the tap-root, and weaken 
the turnip's ſtrength and vigour; ſo that the 
ſeed from it muſt be of an inferior quality. 

By drilling the turnips it 1s highly pro- 
bable every plant will grow to perfection, 
if the manure be properly depolited ; and, 


by making the drills, a hollow place is left, 
which 


1 


which will both attract and retain moiſture; 
and likewiſe ſhade the plants from the heat 
of the ſun, and thus deprive the fly, which 
is ſo dangerous an enemy to the turnip, in 


ſome meaſure of her favourite ſituation. 


Drilling likewiſe empowers the farmer to 
ſow the ſeed much thicker ; and it is much 
leſs liable to be all devoured by the fly when 
ſo ſown, than when ſuperficially ſcattered by 
the broad-caſt. By the latter method the 


ſeed is ſprinkled unequally ; and by adven- 


titious circumſtances (ſuch as a puff of 
wind, or part of the ſeed falling on a hard 
clod higher than the reſt-of the land, and 
rebounding to a diſtance from the ſpot it 
was intended to be depoſited upon) it is 
poſſible a large ſpace may be left nearly 
void, or perhaps with only a plant or two. 
Now it too often happens that the miſ- 
chievous fly attacks the very plants ſo thinly 
ſown, and by deſtroying them leaves a large 
ſpace of ground uncovered. It is certainly 
a moſt difficult taſk regularly to cover the 
land by the broad- caſt: on the contrary, by 
the drill-method the ſeed will all fall into 
the 
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the hollow part, and the mould (eſpeeially 
if harrowed with the buſh-harrow) will be 
fo finely pulveriſed, as to afford immediate 
nouriſhment to it; by which means the 
plants will get quickly forward. And when 
they are ready for hoeing, it will not re- 
quire fo expert a hand to divide them ; and 
it will be caſter to chooſe the maſter plant, 
which is of great importance in a crop of 
any kind. When they are planted in rows, 
any boy, girl, or woman may do the, buſi- 
neſs effectually; and as this operation is 
performed at a ſeaſon of the year when 
men have generally full employment in 
other branches of huſbandry, it is conve- 
nient to the farmer that women or children 
may anſwer his purpoſe, and that at a 
cheaper rate than taking men from more 
important concerns, | 
After the turnip has acquired ſufficient 
ſtrength to bear ploughing the earth from 
the plants, it muſt be done without delay, 
The firſt ploughing will add ſufficient earth 
to the plant according to the then ſize. The 


turnips may be made to grow to what ſize 
the 
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the farmer chooſes (according to the nature 
of his ſoil) by only leaving them from fix 
to twelve inches aſunder in the rows: and 
he may at any time add earth ſufficient to 
prevent their rotting by froſt in winter, 

This often occaſions great loſs : but the 
farmer may eaſily guard againſt it, by cover- 
ing them properly with mould ; for he may 
plough as often as he chooſes, and at his 
leiſure, after the turnips are up; and jn the 
rows he may pluck up the weeds any time 
before they get into ſeed, Turnips ſown as 
above directed ſtand moiſt in . and 
dry in winter. 

The ſecuring a crop by laying from faur 
to ſix loads per acre of manure, as heretofore 
deſcribed, inſtead of 7wwe/ve, is too great an 
advantage to be neglected. 

In eating turnips off with ſheep, great 
loſs is frequently ſuſtained from want of 
proper management ; but more particularly 
in the broad-caſt, where the cuſtom is to 
give ſheep a large fold of turnips. Perhaps 
froſt comes on immediately, and continues 
ſome days ; a fall of ſnow probably ſucceeds; 
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in ſuch caſe, even the moſt obſtinate advo- 
cate for the old method certainly muſt allow 
the drill to be far preferable ; as it would be 
eaſy to have ſheep-penns or turnip-trays 
made and ſet in ſuch a manner as to form 
a kind of trough, moveable of courſe. The 
bar or tray muſt be ſet near the far ſide of 
the row of turnips ; and a board, from ten 
to twelve inches broad, with two 'or three 
ſtakes {longer or ſhorter according to the 
depth of the ſoil) nailed to it, muſt be fixed 
on the ſide where the ſheep are to eat; for 
the narrower the ſpace the turnips are en- 
cloſed in, the better. It may poſſibly be 
feared leſt the ſheep ſhould get in amongſt 
the turnips fenced off. I ſay, no. For, ſup- 
poſing the turnips to take up a regular ſpace 
of twelve inches, the trough may be made 
not much more than a foot wide at bottom, 
ſloping upward : and the tray,or bar may 
incline towards the ſheep and hang over 
the trough, or part where the turnips are, 
and prevent them from getting into it. 

By this means ſheep might have their 
food quite clean ; and by ſetting off only 


the 
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the quantity neceſſary for the day, they 


would eat their portion with avidity, and 
not dung upon it, and ſpoil more than they 
eat. Every animal has a natural antipa- 
thy to its own excrement: can we then 
ſuppoſe ſuch clean feeders as ſheep an ex- 
ception to the general rule? Even their 
lying down upon their food gives theſe de- 
licate creatures diſguſt ; and they have fo 
great an averſion for what they have lain 
upon, that, unleſs impelled by hunger, they 
will not meddle with it. Will any farmer 
indiſcriminately uſe certain utenſils of his 
bed-chamber for the purpoſes to which thoſe 
of his kitchen are generally applied ? 

The opulent farmer, who may chance to 
read this, will probably exclaim : “ This 
method may fuit a man who has a ſmall 
flock ; but what am I to do with thouſands 
and tens of thouſands of ſheep?“ I an- 
ſwer : Examine the difference in expence, 
you will find my method cheaper than 
driving your thouſands or tens of thouſands 
from ten to fifty miles from home. For, 
befides the loſs of manure, and the waſte of 

turnip, 
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turnip, you will not be able to ſee them, per- 
haps, above once in a month; and though 
your ſhepherd be a careful fellow, the flock 
will be diminiſhed by diſaſters which they 
would not have been liable to under the eye 
of the maſter. By keeping the ſheep at 
home, in the manner before deſcribed, they 


will tread the ground regularly, and con- 


ſiderably enrich the farm by depoſiting 
| their manure where it ought to be; and, on 
the loweſt calculation, three ſheep may be 
kept in this way to two by the old method 


perhaps even double the number: and 
by obſerving the regularity recommended 


above, they will fatten much ſooner than by 
the old ſyſtem. 

It is well underſtood in feeding cattle, 
horſes, pigs, &c. that if you lay a redun- 
dancy of food before them, they will not, 
in many inſtances, ſeed ſo well: they eat 
juſt ſufficieft to ſatisfy nature, and waſte 
the reſt. 

If the ſheep were driven into ſfraw-folds, 
they might breakfaſt on ſtraw, which would 
cauſe them to retain the turnips longer in 

their 
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their ſtomachs, and thus to fatten ſooner. 
Meanwhile the ſnepherd and boy might be 
moving the fold a row farther; or, if found 
more convenient, they might move the 
ſheep early in the evening to the ſtraw- fold, 
and at that time ſhift the penn. Where 
there are both feeding ſheep and ſtock ſheep, 
it would be adviſable to give the feeding 
ſheep rather more than fuffictent for the 


day, and the next day to turn the ſtock. 


| ſheep into the fold to eat up what the others 
had left. By this method, a man may ſoon 
judge what length of turnips to give to 
the ſheep, ſo as to commit little or no waſte. 

The advantage of my method will appear 
from the following calculation: Suppoſe 
two hundred ſheep to employ one man and 
one boy every day. I agree, the boy might 
be ſuperfluous in the old way; but allow 
one ſhilling per day for him. The ſame 
quantity of turnips I eſtimate to keep three 
ſheep where only two were kept before. 
Three hundred ſheep will then be kept 
where only two hundred were kept. Reck- 
oning the profit oa one hundred ſheep at 


two-pence 
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twopence weekly per head, it will amount 


to 10s. 84. per week; and deducting from 
it the extra charge of ſeven ſhillings for the 


boy, there remains a clear profit of gs. 84d. 


per week. If the flock is larger, the profit 
will increaſe in proportion; as a man and 
boy can manage four hundred ſheep.” Two 
hundred are ſufficient to be fed together 
but if four hundred were equally divided, 
a man and boy could manage both flocks. 

But I am of opinion, that even α fe ſheep 
may be kept by my method for one in the 
old way. If fo, the money would be 
1/. 13s. 44. per week, which in twenty 
weeks would amount to 33. 6s. 84. which 
ſum would more than clear the expences of 
the boy, and of the extraordinary penn 
the firſt ſeaſon. 

Where cattle are to be fed on turnips, 
they may be treated in the ſame manner as 
ſheep, provided the land be dry, 

Having ſo plainly demonſtrated the fupe- 
riority of turnip-culture by the drill, it 
would be ſuperfluous to ſay more of the 
broad caſt, The latter method will, I hope, 
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be exploded by every Farmer. who can pre- 
vail upon himſelf to give the former a fair 
trial, To render what is above recom- 
mended more eaſy and no leſs profitable, it 
may be proper to plant, along with the tur- 
nips, in the middle of the field, a proper ſpace 
(proportioned to the ze of your flock) with 
potatoes, which might be taken up at the 
proper ſeaſon; and the vacant ground would 
ſerve for the ſheep to paſs to and fro to eat 
their food. To preſerve the potatoes from 
froſt, make them into what, we call a pie: a 
term well underſtood in Yorkſhire; but per- 
yr not very intelligible in other parts of 
he Iſland. For the manner of making ſuch 
7 ſee Section XVII. 5 
Potatoes might be given to the ſheep in 
froſty weather, when it would be difficult to 
move the trays or penns. They might be 
given in the ſpace where the turnips had 
been. If you have more potatoes than ne- 
ceſſary for the ſheep): you may feed milch- 
cows'with them; as milk and butter are far 
better from potatoe- food than turnips. In 
fact, Nan are exeellent food for cattle of 
all Kirjde; 0 cont 90: be 
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SECTION XIII. 


Bet Method of Seeding Land; Quantity ne- 


ceſſary, and proper Sort for every Soil. 


THE beſt method of ſowing ſeeds, if with 
barley or any ſpring crop, is to ſow them 
after the corn is in, and the ground is har- 
rowed to a fine mould. After ſowing them, 
it is a good method immediately to buſh- 
harrow, and'to roll the earth; for from want 
of ſuch precaution many of them fail of pro- 
ducing the expected crop; as, not being ſuf 
ficiently fixed in the earth, they are liable 
to be over · ſcorched by the ſun, or deſtroy- 
ed by birds or otherwiſe. This rolling and 
buſh- Harrowing not only prevents, but like- 
wife aſſiſts in reducing the mould to a more 
equal degree of fineneſs and ſmoothneſs. 

On land of any kind, intended for paſ- 
ture, my practice is to ſow four buſhels of 

rye · graſs, ten pounds of trefoil, and ten 
pounds of white clover, per acre. If the 
land is intended to be mown, and it is re- 


quired 
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quired to have rye-graſs ; one or two pecks 
of that ſeed is ſufficient, with ten pounds of 
red clover, and fix pounds of trefoil, per 
acre. in 

If the rye-graſs is omitted, but the crop in- 
tended for mowing; fourteen pounds of red 
clover, with ſix of trefoil, per acre, will be 
neceſſary, 

If ſeeds are ſown in ſpring, upon land ſown 
with wheat the preceding autumn, the fol- 


lowing method will beſt cover them, Har- 


row the land, if it will bear it, and roll it im- 
mediately after. If the wheat is to be eaten 
with ſheep, ſow the ſeeds; then lay on ſuch 
a number of ſheep as will tread the land ſuf- 
ficiently within two or tnree days, A large 
flock will eat the wheat within that time, 
and tread the ſeeds into the earth far better 
than if you put in half the quantity of ſheep, 


and let that half remain double the time; 


for they eat the weakeſt wheat firſt, and let 
the ſtrong alone: therefore the greater the 
number of ſheep the better. When they are 
taken out, buſh-harrow and roll immedi 
ed | | 
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Of ſaintfoin ſow not leſs than five buſhels, 
and from that to eight buſhels, per acre; 
though four buſhels is the uſual quantity : 
for as ſaintfoin is intended to be mown for 
a number years, the difference in the ex- 
pence of the ſeed, at firſt ſowing, is trifling, 
when it is conſidered, that by ſowing, the 
quantity recommended you may get every 
year one ton of hay more per acre, than by 
ſowing four buſhels only. I never knew 
an inſtance of a crop of ſaintfoin, or any 
other graſs, being injured by ſowing the 
ſeed thick, 

Saintfoin ſhould be ſown in a — fal- 
low, upon a ſpring crop, and harrowed in 
and rolled immediately. Almoſt any ſort of 
ſoil that has a rocky bottom, or a white clay, 
is proper for it; but it will not thrive well 
except upon land with a firm bottom. Saint- 
foin certainly finds food in ſtone, as in the 
Joil it is partial to there can be little or no 
food in the ſurface, eſpecially for ſuch a 
number of years. I have been told that where 
ſtone- quarries have been made after. ſaint- 
foin has grown on the land, the roots haye 
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been found to ſtrike ſeveral feet down into 
the rock. This is a profitable herb, far ex- 
ceeding any yet propagated on poor land: 
no other is ſo beneficial to the farmer, ac- 
cording to the value of the land it is ſown 
upon; but great care muſt be taken, if ma- 
nure be laid upon it, that ſuch manure be as 
clear from graſs-ſeeds of different kinds as 
poſſible; for ſaintfoin is very liable to be 
injured by adventitious ſeeds getting a- 
mongſt it. Pigeons' dung, rape-duſt, malt- 
combs, ſoot, or almoſt any hand-manure, 
are proper. Saintfoin, if properly ſown 
and on ſuitable land, will bear good crops 
from ten to fourteen years; may be eaten 
with ſheep for three years afterwards, and 
will maintain three times more ſtock than 
the produce of the land in the natural ſtate. 
I have known it mown for fourteen years. 
The firſt year there will always be a thin 
crop; but the ſucceeding ten years it has 
yielded upwards of two tons per acre, on 
land which at this time is not worth more 
than five ſhillings per acre for any other 
ule, Saintfoin ought always to be pre- 
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ſerved for mowing. The method of treat- 
ing it is as follows: If ſown in the ſpring 
with barley; when the barley is mown, the 
ftubble muſt be left high. It would be 
much better if the barley were thorn, as the 
finbble would then afford ſhelter for the 
plant during winter. Rake the ftubble off 
in the ſpring ; but put no ſtock upon it from 
the time of harveſting the barley to the time 
of mowing the firſt crop, which, as I faid 
before, will not be abundant. In the month 
of September there will be after-graſs, which 
may be depaſtured by ſheep and beaſts, but 
not by horſes. Sheep muſt not be kept on 
it after the froſt ſets in; for, by eating too 
near the root, at the latter end of the year 
they will do the plant much injury. This 
caution is, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary. 
No ftock muſt be put upon this graſs in 
the ſpring; and it will be ready to mow early 
in ſummer, moſt probably in the beginning 
of June, It muſt not be ſuffered to grow 
too long before it is mon, or many bad 
conſequences may enſue ; for the root is 
thereby exhauſted, and the duration of the 
e | plant 
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plant much ſhortened. If full blown, the 
ſpirituous and nouriſhing juices are ſpent 
and loſt, the ſap is impoveriſhed, and the 
hay deſtitute of that richneſs which it poſ- 
ſeſſes when cut early. But, above all, it 
ſhould be mown before any of the flowers 
begin to decay. It is impoſſible to get this 
kind of hay over- green; but care muſt be 
taken that it be well dried. Very moderate 
care will ſuffice for that purpoſe, as from the 


ſtalkineſs of the plant the air has a freedom 


of circulation when the hay is in ſmall cocks, 
But if it be laid up rather green, it will be 
adviſable to have a chimney, or vent-hole, 
from the bottom to the top of the rick, 
through which the ſuperfluous moiſture 
may exhale; and when the heating is over, 
the rick muſt be thatched. All ricks of this 
hay perfectly dried ought to be thatched 
with as much expedition as poſſible after 
they are made. That which is put into the 
rick perfectly dried, will cut out of a green 
colour; but that which has been laid up 
over-moiſt, will be liable to heat much, and 


conſequently become brown, | 
F 4 Saint- 
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Saintfoin (ſo much eſteemed in France, 
that our Gallic neighbours have canonized 
it by adding the epithet 5%) is for horſes 
undoubtedly the beſt hay hitherto known. 
Many farmers keep them the whole winter 
upon it without much corn, and the horſes 
are fat and fine as hunters. Poſt-horles 
thrive well upon it, and, next to corn, no- 
thing will keep them in ſuch good heart. 
It is excellent for ſheep, but not proper for 


cows, If the crop has been ſuffered to're- 


main until it was ripe, and the hay be 
threſhed for ſeed, it ſtill is fit for horſes, and 
may be cut into chaff, and will give as much 
nouriſhment as treble the quantity of chaff 
from ſtraw, If the farmer has a redundan- 
cy of ſeeds after threſhing, they may with 
great advantage be given to horſes in lieu of 
corn, in the proportion of three to four. 
By mowing this graſs early in the ſum- 
mer, the eddiſh or after-graſs will ſpring 
immediately, and be ſoon fit to be depaſ- 
tured; and the ſtock may be taken out ſoon- 
er in the autumn. It has been objected, that 
ſaintfoin is a great impoveriſher of land; 
but 


. 


but I requeſt thoſe who have adopted ſuch 
an opinion upon truſt, to keep a debtor and 
creditor account : for I inſiſt that no plant 
in uſe will improve land fo quickly, with ſo 
great a profit, at fuch a ſmall expence, If 
we conſider, that two tons of hay will make 
three loads of excellent manure ; allowing 
one load of ſtraw to litter the horſes, there 
will remain two loads of manure yearly to 
the account of the ſaintfoin, for each acre. 
The poor land upon which this hay is grown 
would not produce one ton of hay from na- 
tural graſs in ten years; but by being fown 
with ſaintfoin it is capable of raiſing with- 
in that period twenty loads of manure of an 
excellent quality. In the natural ſtate of 
the land, it would not raiſe more than one 
load of manure in ten years, and even that 
of ſuch a quality as to be worth little or 
nothing. When ſaintfoin is exhauſted and 
ploughed up; from the ſaintfoin ley the 
frſt crop ought to be wheat dibbled, or peas. 
If you plough early in the winter to let the 
froſt a& upon the land ; and 1a the ſpring 
drill, and manure with four loads per acre 
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of its own manure, and ſow the peas as di- 
rected in ſection XLV, a productive crop 
would follow. We have now, for the ten 
years, ſixteen loads of manure remaining on 
hand for each acre. The next winter a fal- 
low for turnips. Debit for ſix loads more 
manure per acre for a crop of turnips, drilled 
and eaten off with ſheep, which would put 
the land in a proper ſtate for barley and clo- 
ver. We can then afford to manure the 
young clover in the autumn, with the re- 
maining ten loads ; but five loads made into 
compoſt would be ſufficient, and bring a 
very luxuriant \crop; and there being ſo 
much manure in the land, we may expect 
good wheat. After this we ſhall have an- 
other turnip fallow ; and having lent to the 
farm in general a crop of pea-ſtraw, a crop 
of barley-ſtraw, a crop of clover, and a crop 
of whear-ſtraw, all this ſtuff may raiſe ten 
loads of manure. We therefore call for ſix 
loads for each acre again, and have another 
turnip crop, then barley and graſs-ſceds for 
ſheep, if required. Now we have four 
loads of manure (or nine, if the compoſt be 

uſed 
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uſed in the clover crop)owing to every acre of 
land; we have received no intereſt for the uſe 
oftheten crops of ſaintfoin manure, nor of the 
peas, barley, clover, or wheat; the intereſt 
of ſuch manure being lent during that time. 
If we ſay, four loads per acre ought to be 
paid in lieu of intereſt, it will be much be- 
low the quantity: but we will eſtimate it 
at only four loads, and we ſhall then have 
eight loads (or thirteen) to lay on our young 
graſs-ſeeds, which are to be depaſtured by 
ſheep for two years, and then ploughed up 
again, &c. 

Aſter this fair ſtatement, who ſhall ſay 
faint-foin is detrimental to land? But, as a 
further elucidation, we will ſuppoſe a gentle- 
man to grant his tenant a leaſe for twenty- 
one years, with free liberty to follow' the 
method here laid down; and another gen- 
tleman to retain the ſame quantity of land 
in the natural ſtate, for the like term of 
twenty-one years. We allow freſh land to 
bring more luxuriant crops than old going 
land; but I dare ſay every one will allow 
the land that has been ſown with ſaintfoin, 

which 
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which is now ready to enter upon in freſh 
ſeeds with eight loads of manure upon it per 
acre, will at leaſt feed ten ewes and lambs on 
each acre for two months, four ſheep for the 
reſt of the ſummer, and two from that time 
until Chriſtmas, 

Now on the other hand, what will the 

land of the ſame quality do in the natural 
ſtate? During the twenty-one years it has 
not kept any thing in the winter ſeaſons, 
and not more than a ſheep per acre in ſum- 
mer. 7% 
The ſuperior advantages ariſing from a 
rotation of ſaintfoin and other crops for 
twenty-one years will appear clearly from 
the following ſtatements. 


. 
Account Expences and Profit on an Acre 
of Land, ſown, with Saintfoin and other 
Crops, ny to "wy Method. 
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Account of Erxpences and Profit on an Acre 


of Land, left in its natural &. tate, 


— A 


Dr. to EXPENCE. | . "PRODUCE. 
—— | RY 
| ; T. 4 | 7 . d. 
To rent and aſſeſſ- By twenty-one years 

ments for twenty- — one ewe 
one years 10 10 0] and lamb, on an 
To profit in twenty- acre in the ſummer, 
one years 5 5 o| and nothing in the 
winter 15 15.0 
E 


I here is chen a clear profit of . 100 185, 
"uporr oe acre by my method of cropping, 


for twenty one years. I do not think it is 
. poſſible to apply this ſort of land to a better 
purpoſe, when a farm can ſpare a proper 


quantity of it for that uſe. In the natural 
ſtate it has paid . 5 5s. in twenty-one years, 
which is juſt 55. per acre, and as much as 
can be expected. b 


A. Red clover. ought not to be Avon but 


where the land is intended to lie for only 

BY It is, in my opinion, the beſt 
1 for wheat, when the ground it 
is ſown upon is perfectly clean; but by no 
means 


„ 


( 3x J 


means ſo, when the land is foul and full 
of couch-graſs, &e. The ſeed ſhould be 
ſown with the ſpring crop of barley or oats. 
The clover crop lies eighteen months, after 
which only one ploughing will be requilite 
before the field be ſown with wheat. The 
wheat will be about ten months on the 
ground; and it will be two months after the 
crop is reaped, before it be fallowed for tur- 
nips, &c. ; which together makes a period of 
thirty months for one ploughing. By let- 
ting the clover crop lie 18 months, the couch- 
_ graſs gets a very ſtrong root; and, when 
the land is ploughed for wheat, and the ſoil 
lightened, that pernicious weed will ſpread 
rapidly around. Therefore all poſlible care 
ſhould be taken to clean the field thorough» 
ly, before it is ſown with turnips, and made 
ready for barley and clover; for, if you 
neglect the opportunity of doing it at that 
time, you will not have another before April 
three years after. 

Red clover is properly a native of a clay 
ſoil; but wilt ſucceed upon almoſt any, in 
proportion to the goodneſs of the land. It 

Vol. I, G is 
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is improper to be ſown with graſs-ſeeds, 
when intended for paſture or meadow ; for, 
as it has a root not only very large, but like- 
wiſe very broad at the bottom; and as it 
tillers very much, it muſt of courſe obſtruct 
their growth. Trefoil is very proper to be 
ſown with red-clover; as trefoil grows with 
a ſmall vine-like fibre, which runs up with 
the clover ſomething like rodded peas. By 
that means, the crop, from the ſupport it re- 
ceives from the clover, becomes fuller and 
more weighty, and the hay much better 
than it poſſibly could be without ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance. 
Clover may be depaſtured in the autumn 
by ſheep; and even in ſpring, if abſolute 
neceſſity ſhould require it; but it is better, 
if poſſible, not to admit them to it at that 
ſeaſon. The beſt crop of clover I ever had 
was from letting turnip- ſheep run at leiſure 
upon a field of it, for about four months in 
the winter. It conſiſted of about twelve 
acres, ſituated at the corner of a ſixty-acres' 
walk; and being ſhort of fencing, and the 
reſt of my clover very good, I thought I 
would 
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would run the riſk of ſpoilidg the twelve 
acres. Three hundred ſheep ran upon it 
until the twentieth of February. They 
were then moved from it, and at the time 
they were taken away, you could not at a 
few yards diſtance diſcover the piece to have 
been clover in ſome places, not even if you 
walked over it. But when it was mown, it 
turned out, as obſerved above, the moſt 
abundant crop I had ever obtained. I do 
think, there. were two tons and a half per 
| acre, On the above experiment I have to 
remark, that theſheep, by running and lying 
on the clover, and there depoſiting their ex- 
crement, deprived the-barley land of its ma- 
nure; and that it furniſhes a ſtrong proof 
of what manure is capable of performing ; 
for, had thoſe twelve acres been eaten by 
only as many ſheep as they would have 
kept, the crop in all probability had been 
ſpoiled. 

When clover is to be followed by wheat, it 
is better to mow it twice in one ſummer ; as 
mowing will not only clear the land of 


weeds, but will render it more mellow, and 
G 2 pulverize 
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pulverize it for the reception of the wheat. 
For, if the ground were at that ſeaſon of the 
year, after the Arſt mowing, totally covered 
with a ſtack of ſtraw, it would produce bet- 
ter wheat. I once had a proof of this, by 
ſtacking ſome woodkids or faggotsupon a 
part of the land where clover: had been 
mown once. 'The ſtack remained until the 
time of ſowing wheat; and on the ſpot 
where it ſtood was by far the beſt wheat in 
the held. | a 

I have had many inſtances of clover being 
better for twice mowing. I have tried ex- 
periments, by eating one part with ſheep all 
the ſummer, cropping or mowing a-part, 
fencing another part, and eating with ſheep 
after mowing. Another I mowed once, and 
then attempted to get ſeed from the after- 
crop. The ſeaſon ſetting in wet, I mowed 
and took it off for manure into the fold yard. 
I then ploughed the land, and ſowed it the 
next day; and that part of the field pro- 
duced by far the beft crop of wheat, in re- 
| ſpe both to quantity and goodneſs of grain. 
I have ploughed the ſecond crop of clover 

in; 
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in; but I never found any benefit rom 

that, rue 
When you intend the red clover for hay, 
you muſt watch very cloſely in reſpect to 
the time of cutting ; for, ſhould you mow 
it too ſoon, and the weather turn out wet, 
the crop would quickly receive damage, and 
be a long time getting ready for ſtacking. 
If on the contrary you let it ſtand too long, 
until the leaf, which is the beſt part of the 
clover, begins to fall, it makes the ſtalks 
ſtumpy, and you ſuffer great loſs by the 
dropping of the leaf, and by the waſte of the 
moſt pleaſant and nutritive part of the hay. 
It certainly is preferable to be rather too 
ſoon, than too late, in mowing. For, though 
_ clover ſhould be harveſted dry, it ſhould be 
preſerved green, ſo as to admit of one fourth 
part of wheat-ſtraw being added to and ſtack- 
ed with it, by alternate layers of hay and 
ſtraw. The conſequence of this manage- 
ment will be, that, from the ſweating of the 
clover in the ſtack, the ſtraw will imbibe the 
ſubtil odoriferous effluvia of the plant, and 
be in ſome degree impregnated with the oily 
G 3 'vapour 
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vapour that exhales from the cloyer, which 
without ſuch precaution would be diſſipated 
and loſt, When ſuch hay, and ſtraw are cut 


| together, they make better food than, cloyer 
and ftraw cut ſeparately into chaff. For, 
from the quantity of oil this plant abounds 


with, and from the frothineſs of its nature, 
it is not adviſable to give a horſe deſtined 
to work hard too great a quantity, without 
an allay of one half ſtraw, to copl him and 
aſſiſt in promoting a regular digeſtion, _ , 
Great care muſt be taken to put no more 
ſtraw 1 into the ſtack than the clover will bear, 
ſo as not to prevent the whole from taking 


a regular and neceſſary heat. This method 


is attended with another advantage ; you 
may tack your clover without fear of dan- 
ger from heating to exceſs, many days ſoon- 
er than you otherwiſe could have done. 


When I ſpeak of giving an equal quantity of 


ſtraw with the clover to horſes, I do not 
mean that as much ſtraw as clover ſhould be 
put in the ſtack ; for that would entirely 
prevent it from heating. As elover is not 
much ſafer 1 in the cock than! in the ſwathe, 
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1 
the method I recommend will be found uſe- 
ful; for, as ſoon as the clover is fit to cock, 
you may ſtack it, and by that means often 
fave the crop, inſtead of running the riſł 
of many days' delay, by waiting to ſtack it 
according to the old method. 

I have found it beneficial to ſow rye- 
graſs with clover, by way of making it 
hardier to harveſt; but. rye-graſs is an ene- 
my to the following crop of wheat, and 
wheat ſtraw is more beneficial when put in 
the ſtack. Rye-graſs is a ſort of graſs I am 
very partial to: but no doubt I ſhall find 
many differ with me in opinion. However, 
I by experience know that one acre ſown 
for ſheep with-rye-graſs, white clover and 
trefoil, will maintain a proportion of three 
to two ſheep more than with any other kind 
of graſs, or mixture of graſſes, I know of. 
When I ſay of bree to two, I mean far 
twelve months; as rye-graſs is both the 
earlieſt and the lateſt. In the ſpring it can- 
not be eaten too early, if the animals can 
but live upon it; for, if it be ſuffered to 
ſpindle, it will be exhauſted before the 
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ſpring, or beſt ſeaſon, is over: on the con- 
trary, if eaten cloſe, it will keep continually 
ſpringing, as cabbages ſprout after being cut; 
and the more it is eaten, the more it will 
grow. 3H 6 Tis ACTI 
At the time when the rye-graſs is ſo very 
luxuriant, the white clover is totally con- 
cealed in the ground, but the trefoil makes 
ſome ſmall appearance; and when the rye- 
graſs has done all that can be expected, the 
trefoil ſprings up and becomes food for the 
ſheep; after which the white clover ſucceeds, 
and in like manner ſupplies the ſheep or 
cattle. When the white clover 1s done, the 
rye - graſs again ſprings up, and continues 
growing all winter, if the weather prove to- 
lerably open. At all events, it will grow if 
any graſs can grow. 

If you intend it for meadow, and ſow one 
ſack upon an acre, it will be like throwing 
the ſeeds of the trefoil and white clover a- 
way; as rye-graſs, by ſpringing ſo early and 
by ſmothering the land, prevents the others 
from growing to any degree of perfection. 

The ſeed of rye-graſs is rarely to be 

found 
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found pure. Much of what is ſold is, in 
generah a mixture of ſwine-graſs, couch, 
and ſeveral other noxious ſorts: and this 
is the reaſon why this ſeed is ſo generally 
diſliked, and why rye-graſs is ſaid to fill 
land full of twitch or couch- graſs. But this 
is an erroneous opinion; for rye-graſs will 
no more produce twitch than it will produce 
wheat. Therefore the farmer muſt either 
have ſown the ſeeds of twitch with the ſeeds 
of rye-graſs; or, at the time he prepared the 
land, muſt have left the plants or ſeeds of 
twitch in the ground. The fact is, that 
great part of the ſeed ſold for rye· graſs, is in 
reality chiefly that of twitch ; for this kind 
of ſeed is moſt frequently raiſed by the lower 
ſort of farmers, who, not having money ſuf- 
ficient to purchaſe ſtock for the purpoſe 'of 
eating the herbage, meadow it, and let it 
ſtand for ſeed, crops of which it will pro- 
duce for many years. But, if there be any 
twitch when the rye-graſs is firſt ſown, the 
twitch, as being more luxuriant, will in- 
creaſe the faſteſt, and in length of time get 
into ſole poſſeſſion of the field. At preſent, 
. | there 
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there is very little land in England without 
twitch, I know no herb which inereaſes ſo 
rapidly, or which it is ſo difficult to deſtroy. 
To enable the farmer to diſtinguiſh rye- 
graſs, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the feed. 
Real rye-graſs has ſeed ſomething like rye, 
ſhort and black-hearted, very full of flour 
and very heavy, as it will weigh from eight 
to nine ſtone per ſack, reckaning fourteen 
pounds to the ſtone, and four buſhels Win- 
cheſter meaſure to the ſack. The ſeed of 
couch-grats is longer and lighter, the root of 
the plant joints, and ſo do the branches, and 
it is fo ſueculent that every joint will emit 
a root. There are a great many ſpecies of 
it. As this plant is ſo abundant, the earth 
no doubt 1s ſtrongly impregnated with the 
ſeed, which renders the total eradication of 
it next to impoſſible. But yet, although it 
cannot be totally deſtroyed, it may by good 

management be hept under. | 
On my return from valuing an eſtate i in 
the county of Lincoln, I paſled over ſome 
land rented by a farmer, and there ſaw the 
moſt prolific crop of twitch I ever before 
had met with, I believe that, had the roots 
been 
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been carefully collected, dried, and ſtacked, 
they would have proved more abundant, 
and formed a much larger ſtack than any 
quantity of hay that could have been 
raiſed from the ſame piece of land by 
the art and induſtry. of man. The roots, 
in light ſoils, run in a moll aſtoniſhing man» 
ner, much more than I thought poſſible un- 
til I ſaw the above-mentioned field. I was 
told however, that it had been ſown with 
what had been called rye-graſs ſeed, and 
that the farmer had likewiſe ſold as ſuch 
the ſeed produced from it. No wonder 
twitch is ſo common! I do not ſuppoſe one 
ſingle acre of rye-graſs in the kingdom is to 
be found without it; becauſe ſo little care 
is taken in ſelecting the ſeed, in the choice 
of which much knowledge and great cir- 
cumſpeCtion are neceſſary. Rye-graſs is a 
very fine graſs with a ſmall buſhy root, full 
of fibres, but ſhort; and, when the land is 
ploughed up and ſown with corn, may be 
deſtroyed with as much eaſe as clover. But 
as it ſeeds every year, there will undoubted- 
ly be much of the ſeed ſhed, which will ap- 
pear in the enſuing crops. 


LEE: | 
Rye. graſs is thought to impoveriſh land; 
but (allowing this to be true, which in ma- 
ny caſes may be owing to the quantity of 
twitch ſown with it) the returns, and the 
great quantity of ſtock maintained by it, 
fully compenſate for what it takes from 
the land. It may not be ſo proper to ſow 
wheat after rye-grals, as it is a ſort of white 
crop like wheat, and requires the ſame kind 
of nouriſhment. It may be better followed 
by a crop of peas; but I prefer wheat 
dibbled, 2 

RN ̃ye- graſs, if mown for hay, ſhould be cut 
when in bloſſom, and got in green. The 
hay made from it does not heat or ſweat 
much, and is very good for horſes, but not 
for ſheep or cattle. If it is ſuffered to ſtand 
too long before it be cur, the ſeeds rob the 
plant of the juices, and leave it no better 
than wheat or rye-ſtraw, 

Clay land is moſt proper to raiſe the ſeed 
| of rye-graſs upon ; as twitch-graſs does not 
delight in, and may with more eaſe be clear- 
ed from, ſuch ſoil, than from any other. * 
have known a ſtrong claye y land laid down 


very 
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very full of the roots of twitch-graſs ; and, 
by the ſucceeding ſummer proving dry, and 
ſhcep treading the ground, and eating the 
graſs bare, it has, when ploughed up, been 
nearly clear. 

Rye graſs is not ſo proper to be ſown for 
mowing, for it tillers very little, but readily 
ſhoots up; and, if depaſtured, it will branch 
for along time before it runs into ſeed, To 
prevent this, you muſt crowd it with differ- 
ent kinds of ſtock, ſuch as ſheep, beaſts, and 
horſes; and if of different ages, they will be 
more likely to clear the land by eating the 
crop clean off; for if it be ſuffered to run to 
ſeed, the root becomes exhauſted. If, in 
ſpite of the ſtock you have put on, you find 
a diſpoſition in the graſs to ſeed, increaſe the 
number of horſes, which are the only ani- 
mals that are fond of it when ſeeding; and 
you may dimiviſh the number of ſheep, for 
in that ſtate of the plant they derive but lit- 
tle nouriſhment from it, as few leaves are 
then left upon the ſtem; which is one rea- 
ſon for ſowing trefoil and white-clover - 
with it. | 


Fre- 
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Trefoil is eſteemed a bitter plant, and 
ſheep are thought not to be fond of it ; but 
I muſt own that nothing within the com- 
paſs of my experience has led me to adopt 
this opinion. Trefoil grows about a montli 
earlier than white-clover, and long before 
the rye-graſs is exhauſted, It is improper 
to be ſown alone, except for the expreſs 
purpoſe of raiſing ſeed. There ate no ſoils 
proper for trefoil but what will produce 
rye-gra(s and white-cloyer. Hay made from 
trefoil only is a pretty hay, but not very 
abundant in the produce, I am of opinion 
I could raiſe more trefoil on any given quan- 
tity of land, by ſowing rye-graſs amongſt it 
than without; for, as before obſerved; tre- 
foil, like the vine and pea, wants ſupport 
from ſome ſtronger ſubſtance it may cling 
to. For this reaſon it will alſo proſper well 
with red-clover, around which its tendrils 
will twine like woodbines in a thorn hedge. 
I alſo do believe that the crop of clover will 
be very little leſs in quantity or weight 
from the trefoil growing amongſt it. 


The after-graſs of trefoil is worth very 
little; 
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little; for which reaſon ſome people recom- 
mend it to be followed by wheat. But I 
can aſſert from continued experience, that 
land intended for wheat cannot poſſibly 
be too much ſmothered with crops of every 

ſort. 10 
White-elover is thought to be an 
herb that ſheep are very fond of: I believe 
they may; but I do not eſteem it much. 
It is a tardy plant, and yields but a ſmall 
quantity of hay in compariſon with many 
others. In quality it is of a fattening na- 
ture (which may partly ariſe from its ſpring- 
ing ſo late in the ſeaſon) ; but I never found 
it ſuperior in any reſpeC to red-clover; nor 
do II think it near ſo uſeful. Red-clover, 
when made into hay, is 'excellent food for 
all ſorts of animals. White-clover grows 
only-about two months with any degree of 
vigotir, and requires much warmth before 
it ſprings up. It will grow upon any ſoil; 
for all ſoils contain its ſeed. The barren 
commons near Buxton in Derbyſhire, 
when limed, will produce fine white-clover : 
atid we are ſure that no ſeed has been ſown 
upon 
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upon it except by the hand of Providence; 
for it is well known that lime paſſes through 
the fire before it is uſed as manure, and con- 
ſequently cannot contain ſeed of white- 
clover, or of any other plant. The unculti- 
vated land in North America abounds with 
white-clover. The earth, indeed, ſeems to 
have been impregnated with its ſeed from 
the creation; as any kind of land, when 
manured, will produce it. From curioſity, 
I took a dry clod of clay, pounded and ſifted 
it, and found white-clover ſeed. I then put 
the whole of the pulverized matter into a 
garden-pot, and had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing white-clover ſpring up. Almoſt every 
herb delights more in one kind of foil than 
in another: but I believe white-clover to be 
the leaſt partial of any. Few animals like 
the nap of white-clover : you ſee it in every 
paſture remain until the ſeed is perfectly 
ripe, when it drops on the land and remains 
until by ſome movement of the earth a ſmall 
fermentation is cauſed, and vegetation takes 
place. One load of manure put in a ſtate 
of fermentation into the land, is of double 
the 
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the value of the ſame quantity, after it has 
been ſuffered to lie until all fermentation is 
over, and has ſhrunk to one half its bulk. 

White · clover has been by ſome ſuppoſed 
to cauſe the rot in ſheep. But in that caſe 
all the land in the world, capable of feeding 
ſheep, muſt caùſe the rot. On the contrary, 
I am of opinion this diſtemper is not oc- 
caſioned by any ſort of herb, but by a kind 
of egg or ſpawn, frequently depoſited in 
very ſmall ſtagnant ſwamps of water. Theſe 


the ſheep ſwallow, and are not able to di- 


geſt : the Iver affords them a neſt in which 
they are hatched, and where the animal- 
culz produced from them dwell, derive 
nouriſhment from. the blood, and e 
in bulk. | 

Having ſaid ſo much on the throd plants, 
rye-graſs, trefoil, and white-clover, under 
their ſeparate heads; we ſhall now conſider 
them jointly. It is well known that all 
land will be more profitable by having a 
green crop one year, and a white crop an- 


other; and ſo on alternately : therefore, as 


rye-graſs is a kind of white crop, like wheat 
Vol. I. H or 
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or rye, and drawing a nouriſhment diffe- 
rent from that of trefoil or clover ; it will, 
no doubt, be admitted that the three are 

* - proper to be ſown together, and that they 
are thus likely to be more productive than 
any one of the ſorts ſown ſeparate ; for they 
aſſiſt each other, like true friends, through- 
out the ſeaſon. Rye-graſs, by far the har- 
dieſt, peeps forth and ſoon rears its head in 
the ſpring: as the mild weather advances, 
trefoil comes forward: and laſtly the warm 
ſeaſon uſhers in white-clover, At the time 
the white-clover approaches to maturity, 
the ſun has a ſcorching power extremely 
detrimental to it: but the miſchief is pre- 
vented by the ſhade which the bent * the 
rye-graſs affords it. 

Hay-ſeeds are very properly ſo called ; 
for they are indeed the ſeeds of hay, and 
conſequently a collection of good, bad, and 
indifferent ſtuff. They are ſcarce ever to 
be met with free from a noxious mixture. 
How ſhould it be otherwiſe? By far the 
greateſt part of them are collected at inns in 
market · towns. The maſter of the inn buys 

_— the 
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the coarſeſt hay he can procure, for fear his 


euſtomers' horſes ſhould over-gorge them- 


ſelves. ' One may ofteu hear ſome of theſe 


landlords ſay : * That hay is too good for 


our market-horſes.” So he buys any rub- 
biſh, provided it is not mouldy. The oſt- 
ler threſhes the hay before he gives it to the 
horſes, and ſells the ſeeds as part of his per- 
quiſites. Can the buyer then wonder at 
having a plentiful crop of twitch and other 
baneful weeds ? 

To procure the hay-ſeeds clean, the mea- 
dow ought, in ſummer, to be moſt carefully 


weeded. The maſter, or a man in whom 


he can confide, ' ſhould watch with a ſtrict 


eye over the people employed to weed; and 


the graſs ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand ſuffi- 
ciently long to ripen the feed before mow- 
ing, ſo as not to heat over much in the ſtack 


or mow. Some of the ſeed will of courſe 


be deſtroyed by the heat: but it is the buſi- 
neſs of the grower'to take care that as little 
be damaged as poſſible. When a ſtack of 
good hay is opened, the beſt judge can 
wes; diſtioguiſh the ſeeds that will grow 
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from thoſe which have been ſpoiled by too 
much heat: neither is it an eaſy matter to 
aſcertain the exact degree of heat neceſſary 
to the perfection of hay. | 

Unleſs the farmer can depend upon his 
ſeed, how is he to know the quantity pro- 
per to be ſown per acre? It is very com- 
mon to hear him complain: © I ſowed 
ſuch a quantity of ſeed upon the land; but 
very little has grown!“ Perhaps the feed 
was good for nothing—the land. may not 
have been in a proper condition to receive 
it—or froſts may have deſtroyed it. The 
miſſing of a crop is moſt probably owing to 
want of care in the proceſs; for we know 
that ſeed will vegetate when put properly 
into the earth, provided the heart or germ 
of ſuch ſeed be not injured, 

It may not be ſuperfluous to obſerve, that 
hay-ſeeds, although light in themſelves, 
have conſiderable gravity compared with 
the chaff or hulls which incloſe them. It 
is the cuſtom to dreſs theſe hay-ſeeds. by a 
gentle wind; and the very Jig ,d are ſold, 
though they conſiſt of ſcarce any thing but 
chaff. 
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chaff. The ſower ſcatters, perhaps, eight 
buſhels of this ſtuff per acre. But, alas! 
he ſcratches his head with aſtoniſfitient at 
having miſſed a good crop. However,” as 
we take it for granted he ſowed little elſe 
than chaff, had he ſpread eighty buſhels 
per acre, the diſappointment would have 
been neatly the ſame. 

When I firſt commenced vine I did 
like my neighbours, and pinned my faith 
upon him who was moſt eſteemed as a 
good manager, When I ſaw ſome extra- 
ordinarily good graſs, I enquired how the 
owner managed it. I ſoon found that men 
of acknowledged ' abilities and experience 
differed in practice; and it ſtruck me that 
it might be poſſible to form a ſyſtem of 
my own, that I might avoid ſome things 
which they were wedded to by cuſtom, but 
which J ſaw ſtrong reaſons to diſapprove, 
In ſhort, being determined to think for my- 
ſelf, I tried a great number of experiments, 
and never ventured to recommend any new 


method to others until I had full proof of 


its efficacy from my own trials. 
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In time of ſeed-ſowing a dealer will offer 
bay-ſeeds for ſale, and will aſſert their good- 
neſs, though all his knowledge centres in 
having looked at them. If they are fair to 
the eye, that, in his opinion, dae 
perfection. | | 
From the character I Tek . the 
farmers of that part of the country I dwell 
in, I am ſuppoſed to underſtand ſeeds ; and 
I have been frequently applied to by the 
dealers or venders for my approbation of 
their wares; as they thought, that, if they 
could obtain my recommendation,. they 
would find a ready market tor them. 1 
muſt own that I have frequently diverted 
myſelf with the embarraſfment of theſe 
dealers, by taking out a ſeed promiſcuouſly, 
and enquiring the name of it. Indeed, 
ſir, I cannot tell!” is generally the anſwer. 
What will it produce? „Ob, fir! that is 
quite uncertain.” Nor does he know any 
one except the rib-graſs, which is the 
plantain with a long leaf, and which of all 
graſſes I think the very worſt, 
It would be a good method, and eaſily 
6 accom- 
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accompliſhed, if a perſon would pick from a 
good meadow ſome of the very beſt ſeed; 
then dreſs a ſmall piece of land perfectly 
clean, as much ſo at leaſt as you would for 
the choiceſt flowers in the garden ; ſow 
your ſeeds, and ſave the produce. They 
will quickly increaſe ſufficiently to ſow a 
large field; and by a proper degree of at- 
tention- in eradicating weeds you will ſoon 
have moſt excellent graſs, and a conſtant 


ſupply of good hay-ſeeds, ſuch. as are not 


ow to be met with. In all probability 
nothing in the farm would be found more 
advantageous than a meadow of ſuch ſort of 
graſs; for, if the farmer had more ſeed of 
this kind than neceſſary for his own imme- 
diate uſe, he would find purchaſers in 
plenty who would be glad to get it by pay- 
ing a good price. Indeed, I recommend to 
the poſſeſſor of a farm of conſiderable ſize 
to grow all his own ſeeds of every ſort or 
denomination; as it is a ſafe way, and a 
great ſaving. 


There are men who are bigoted to an 


opinion abſurd in the extreme: They ſay, 
H 4 « Land 
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Fand ought to be:ſown with the ſame aa 


it produced before ploughing.” But I ſay, 

No; unleſs it produced better graſs, or at 
leaſt as good as may be. got elſewhere; 
Land of almoſt every ſort will improve by 
being ploughed up, provided ſufficient care 
be taken to make the ſtraw into manure, ta 
lay it on in a proper manner, and to ſow 
the different crops with judgment. All 
theſe things have been formerly but lids 
attended to. 

A piece of land laid down, and ſown 
with graſs-ſeeds to lie for ſward, will, from 
having been ploughed and managed ac- 
cording to my rules, be enabled to produce 
better graſs than it did before, and of courſe 
will keep a greater number of ſheep, cattle, 
horſes, &c. than if laid down with ſhear- 
graſs, moſs, ling, goſs, &c. &c. 

If a gentleman ſuffers his tenant to 
plough up a piece of rich paſture-land with 
the intention of taking, ſix or eight crops 
from it: in all probability the tenant has 
ſome poor worn-out ploughed land, and he 


makes the ſtraw which grows on the- freſh, 
into 
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into manure, and lays it on the poor land. 
The tenant ſays, The freſh land wants no 
manure ;” and poſſibly he may be in the 
right. For, by beſtowing on the old 
ploughed land the manure ariſing from the 
new, he will derive from the former mare 
abundant crops, and the latter will be 
ſufficiently prolific without manure. By 
this method the farmer may improve his 
whole farm, and enrich the poor land con- 
ſiderably, without impoveriſhing that which 
he may have recently broken up. _ 

Were the freſh rich land to be repaid all 
the manure which the poor ploughed land 
has at a former period borrowed ; the rich 
land would not be impoveriſhed by plough- 
ing, but on the contrary much enriched. 
The tenant proves his own enemy, if he ex- 
hauſts the rich land by improper cropping, 
or by depriving it of all the manure which 
has grown upon it, to enrich other land. The 
landlord receives almoſt as much damage 
by this practice as if the ſtraw were ſold 
from that land for ſix or eight years; and 
the tenant, after the land has been nearly 
5 worn 
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worn out, probably lays it down with a bad 
kind of ſeed, or at leaſt ſomething which 
does not vegetate ! He then applies to the 
landlord for leave to plough up another 
freſh piece ; but the landlord, if he knows 
his own intereſt, anſwers © No ! The cloſe 
I ſuffered you to plough, you have ruined; 
if I let you. proceed, you will ſpoil the 
whole farm.“ 

Suppole we lay down what is commonly 
called the worſt mode of culture; and be- 
gin by paring and burning—ſow with rape- 
feed; then wheat, then beans—the bean- 
crop in drills, We ſhall have fix loads of 
manure per acre to lay in the drills, conſe- 
quently ſhall expect a very great crop of 
beans. Then wheat again—then a crop of 
oats—then turnips. Then we ſhall have fix 
loads of manure from theſe beans, wheat, 
and oats, to lay on our turnip-fallow. The 
turnips muſt be eaten off by ſheep; and. 
the next crop will be barley, and graſs-ſeeds 
to lay down for a time. Now there will 
have been the ber, and 7wwelve loads of ma- 
nure in fix years, which together are equal 

to 
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to ſix loads every other year; not taking 
into the account the barley-crop, the ſtraw 
of which will in all probability. amount to 
two loads more of manure to return to this 
piece of land: and were the two laſt-men- 
tioned loads worked up with freſh earth 
into a good compoſt, they would produce 
four loads. If the land were ſown with 
rye-graſs, trefoil, and white-clover, during 
the ſummer, as large a quantity of ſeeds 


would be ſhed as ever were ſown upon the 


land, If the compoſt were then ſpread 
(four loads per acre) and buſh-harrowed in, 
and the field not depaſtured during the 
winter ; the ſeeds ſhed in the ſummer would 
vegetate, with the additional help and en- 
couragement of the manure, and the land 


would be in no reſpect injured by plough- 


ing. 


Having explained at length the method 


of ſeeding land for graſs to lie for a conſi- 
derable time, I recommend (as it is almoſt 
impoſſible to procure hay-ſeeds of a proper 
ſort, except by the mean above pointed 
out) rye-graſs, trefoil, and white-clover ; 
but particularly white-clover, where land is 

ſeeded 
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ſeeded to lie for a number of years. 


Not 


but that I think a ſkilful botaniſt might 
collect from meadows the ſeeds of many 
graſſes much preferable to rye-graſs, both 
for fattening cattle, and the long continu- 


ance 'of the crop, whether depaſtured or 
mown. Thoſe which abound more in leaf, 


which afford to the young ſpringing graſs 
more ſhade from the ſcorching rays of the 
ſummer ſun, and the ſucculent herbs, which 
collect the dews, and are ſo charged with 
nutritive Juices, would no doubt turn to 


more advantage, 


SECTION; $3. 


Method of Stocking the Secas, or Mowing ; | 


and the Difference in Profit. 


IHE method of ſtocking rye-graſs,white- 
clover and trefoil, is deſcribed under the 


foregoing article ; 


As to red. clover, it ought not to be eaten 
with any cattle whatever ; for the young 
plants of clover are very tender, Above all, a 


horſe ſhould not be ſuffered upon it; for 


by 
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by treading he will ſpoil more with his feet, 
than he devours with his mouth. This is 
eaſily proved to any farmer who may doubt 
of the fact, by turning looſe any given 
number of horſes into any quantity of land 
ſown wiiu cover; and, on the contrary, 
mowing an equal quantity, and ſtall or fold- 
feeding : he will find the advantage of fold- 
feeding to be four to one in his favour. 

Cow-Graſs, being of the fame nature, 


ought to be treated in the fame manner as 


red-clover. 

Lucerne ought not to be eaten while 
growing. It ſhould be mown, and treated 
like a garden. It produces a wonderful 
profit, if uſed for ſtall- feeding; and, after 
being mown, it will immediately ſpring up 
again from the ſtumps. In making it into 


hay it ſhould be treated like ſaintfoin: but 


care ſhould be taken to mow it before it 
flowers: it is a ſweet and very fattening 
food for cattle, who will eat it ſo greedily, 
that great caution muſt; be uſed in giving 
them only a ſufficient quantity at a time; 
otherwiſe they will ſwell and overload their 

ſtomache 
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ſtomachs with it till they - burſt, as they 
will with many other ſucculent plants. To 
avoid this, either give ſuch herbs ſparingly, 
or mow them the day before you. ufe them. 

Whzite-clover ought to be eaten by ſheep. 

Trefoil, which is itſelf a ſpecies of clover, 
ſhould alſo be eaten by ſheep ; for, if either 
this or white clover is mown for hay, there 
will be much loſs in the crops. The beſt 
method, if intended for depaſturing, is to 
ſow it mixed with rye-graſs and white- 
clover : and if for mowing, with red clover. 
If for feeding ſheep or cattle, I think it beſt 
to mix red and white-clover together : but 
red-clover is the moſt fattening. 

From the pulpy nature of clover, the feet 
of cattle, or horſes, as we before obſerved, 
will very much damage the plants. They 
bruiſe the young ſprouts, and bruiſe them 
ſo much as effectually to deſtroy vegetation, 
at a time, perhaps, when the root protruded 
the laſt ſhoot : and the farmer thus finds 
himſelf deceived in his hopes of abundance. 
Let him therefore depaſture it with ſheep, 
foals, calves, or ſome other ſtock of light 

weight. 
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weight. A mixed ſtock of ſheep, young 
beafts and foals will pay beſt. Pigs may 
likewiſe be turned in upon clover-fields: but 
it is more profitable to feed them in the 
fold, for many reaſons, which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

Yellow-clover is a ſort I do not like; it 
being of a very poor nature, and its increaſe 
not; abundant, its leaf ſmall, and its ſtalk 
like wire. 4 


SECTION' XV. 


Culture of Potatoes fully explained, by a new 
Syftem, on all Sorts of Solls. 


I HAVE derived the greateſt profits 
from planting the potatoes thick ; nor do 
they thrive better by any method than by 
ploughing ſward very thin, and ſetting 
them under furrow about nine inches aſun- 
der. They do not thrive well when en- 
eumbered with too great a weight of earth: 
when ſet under the ſward, one furrow bear- 
ing * another gives liberty to the fibres, 

which 
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which are as fine as a hair and eaſily ob- 
ſtructed, to run abundantly and freely, pro- 
ducing knots ſpreading: over the. whole of 
the ſoil, After the potatoes have been ſet, 
begin to harrow; and when they begin to 
appear through the ſeams, you muſt harrgw 
them again with the utmoſt poſſible. care. 
Your own judgement muſt be the guide 
as to the ſort of harrow you make uſe of, 
and as to the time of doing it. It is next 
to impoſſible to harrow them too well, I 
have ſeen. an extraordinary crop on ſward 
without harrowing at all : but it certainly 
is the beſt and ſureſt way not to omit it, 

The above is a very cheap method of 
raiſing potatoes, and perhaps the moſt pro- 
fitable of all others upon ſward-land; for by 
the very ſmothering crop, and the getting 
up of the potatoes at the latter end of the 
year, the foil is finely broken and reduced 
nearly to a pulverized ſtate, cheaper and 
ſooner than by any other means; and con- 
ſequently this is the readieſt and beſt mode 
of rendering it fit to receive corn. 
If the land is covered with moſs, or with 


rough 
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rough graſs, ruſhes or haſſocks, the method 
here preſeribed will be found to anſwer, 
though not ſo well as paring and burning. 
The potatoes being plonghed- up, and 
ſcratched out of the ground by women and 
children; the roots become ſo, much looſened 
eee, Bot 


ſpargd, it is proper to put it in wang this 
crop, as. the potatoes will thence doubtleſs | 


grow much larger, and in greater abundance. 
And in the wheat crop the benefit will viſi- 
bly. appear again; therefore, the farmer 
may be aſſured, the advantage of maniire to 
this crop will be Kar el 
out exception. be 
The mode of farting. potatoes on Fallow 
land, is to clean the ground from all kinds 
of refuſe ſtuff whatever, and then manure it 
with eighteen | loads of manure per acre, if 
you have it. Spread it all over the land; 
plough, and make the furrows about ſix- 
teen inches p and in each furrow Ae 
vorn + 14. the 
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Twelve facks Will Tet an atre i hy: 
eight ſacks is the uftial quantity. "Tcutthe 
Potatdes, ad "Rave two eyes Ir every K 
Teng. In this Way T Have fatfed 190 ek, 
or 2166 pecks pet acre 3 *. Slut. erer 
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man FM x | kildren, Will plant fix roods 
At v. ne man nuf el after the chil 


dren, eil they f ſhould ſet them Over thin 
110 £1121 
and Proper: There muſt be four Wo- 


men to rake the manure into the fu row; 
and the man ſhould watch them ets 
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chat they doi it well. | The potatoe muſt | be 
laid upon the manure. | This laſt is a'moſt 
material and beneficial part of the proceſs; ; 
by attending t to it, the produce will be much 
greater than if you followed the opp polite 


method. PR 
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the land; it is better to ſet the patatoes iu 
drills, as they will make but paor pro- 
greſs upon moſt ſorts of ſoil without ma- 
nure q except upon rematkably rich ground, 
or on {ward, and ſward- land the next * 
after it has been broken up-. | 

This is a crop I raiſe-much cheaper, after 
ſet, than any fallow crop. I never hoe po- 
tatoes planted in my way. I let the land 
remain as left by the plough, until the 
weeds vegetate, which will be in ten days 
or a ſartnight. I then harrow it over once 
or twice, ſo as to deſtroy the weeds. This 
harrowing will cauſe more to ſpring up; and 
theſe muſt, as ſoon as they appear, be in like 
manner deſtroyed. Continue this proceſs 
till the potatoes are up, and, after they are 
up, until they are from three to four inches 
high. The harrowing may injure here and 
there a plant; but, asgthey are ſet ſo thick, 
it will do no material lajury: on the con- 
trary it pulverizes the ſoil, and leaves the 
potatoes every apportunity to grow and 
ſpread; ſo that in a ſhort time their tops 
cover the land, and prevent any more 
I 2 weeds 
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weeds from growing that ſeaſon. - I have 
made land cleaner by this proceſs than by 
any other I ever yet tried. Seldom a weed 
makes its appearance, and the few that do 
are eaſily deſtroyed; and when the pota- 
toes are ploughed up, the women and chil 
dren who gather them ſo ſeparate the roots 
of every kind of weeds, that, by harrowing, 


they are very aun collected and n 


off. 

To get ie potatoes out of 90 REA" 
you muſt firſt pull up all the tops and carry 
them off, and collect the potatoes that are 
pulled up along with them; then take a 
plough without a coulter, and plough the 
land deep enough to raiſe al} the potatoes. 


up every furrow, to keep the man and 


horſes at work. The number of hands de- 


pends upon your crop. That done, you 
muſt with a pair of harrows with long teeth 
harrow the land well, to raiſe the potatoes 


miſſed in gathering, When you ſow' your 


wheat, you muſt harrow again : there will 


be e left worth gathering. 


Potatoes 
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potatoes for planting ought to be of 2 
large ſize, as their eyes are ſtronger, and will 
produce a ſtronger plant, add bring a much 
larger produce; ſo | much as to make the 
difference of thirty ſacks per acre betwixt 
large and ſmall potaroes for ſets. | 

It may be neceſſary to add, that all the 
ſpecies of potatoes may be managed accord- 
ing to the above * on all kinds 
of ſol, 


OV 
SECTION XVl. 
Explanation why Wheat profpers better after 

Potatoes than any other C rop. 


AS the ed is denſely covered and ſhad- 
ed by the potatoes all the hot dry ſeaſon, 
and when they are gathered by hand in 
autumn is harrowed and much trodden, 
it becomes to a great degree pulverized ; 
but yet preſerves a beneficial moiſture, At 
the ſame time the manure originally laid in 
for the potatoes intimately mingles with the 
ſail, qualities it to receive the grain, and i in 
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the quickeſt and moſt perfect manner pro- 
motes vegetation, If the manure were put 
into the ground at the ſeaſon of fowing 
wheat, it would lie in lumps, and act more 
partially; would add to e N bot 
little to the grain. e | 
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, SECTION. XVII. 


Different Kinds of Potatoes ; Method 1 * 
ferving them; their Uſe in feeding Cattle, 
Horſes, Pigs, Sheep, &c, Bot Method of 
treating Stock ſo kept, by giving the Ani- 

mal. ayes Fool at the lame Tt fe. 


THE ſorts of potatoe moſt * 
to the planter, are, the ox· noble, the man V. 
the champion, and the duſter-potatoe. 

The red - noſe kidney requires a good ſoil; 
but is apt to curl at top, ſo as to make it a 
precarious crop, unleſs the ſort is frequent: 
ty changed, 

There are many ſorts of potatoes beſides 
ide which! Thave enumerated; but amongſt 
the Tpecies'3 into which this root is ſubdivid- 
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ed, none, in my opinion, is ſo productive as 
the or- noble, nor any ſo goed for the table 
as the kidney. I ſpeak of the ſorts now in 
uſe: but it is highly probable that by experi- 
ments in railing from ſeed, we may at ſome 
future time obtain potatoes: * to * 
at ꝓreſent known. .  , 

The beſt method of preſerving potatags 
is to make them into what is termed a pie. 
To make the pie, chogſe à dry piece of 


ground, dig it about eight inches deep, and 


lay the ſods or mould ſs; taken gut bank- 
wiſe on each ſide the intended pie; which 
will prevent the potatoes from running 
about. Let the pie be from ſix to nine feet 
wide at the bale, and the ſides fronting the 
caſt and weſt ; one end only being expoſed 
to the north. Raiſe it as high as you pleaſe, 
diminiſhing it te a ſharp ridge, like the roof 
of a houſe or barn. If it be brought to a 
ſingle row at the top, the pie will be the 
better for it. You muſt then cover the 
heap, firſt with ſtraw, and then with mould 
regularly a foot thick: but if you add a 
greater thickneſs, you will better ioſure-the 

I 4 ſafety 
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ſafety of your pie from intenſe froſts, which, 
if ſuffered to penetrate, would ſpoil the 
whole. After incruſting your pie with a 
ſufficient covering of mould, it will be moſt 
adviſable, as it is abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
the contents dry, to thatch it in the ſame 
manner as a corn-ſtack. This will cauſe 
but little trouble, and effectually exclude 
rain and froſt. Some, it is true, do not 
thatch them, and they may anſwer without: 
but it is ſafeſt not to omit that precaution; 
and I never __ the n ben 
thrown away. 

To waſh potatoes, carvots, Gr. — Take a 
veſſel made in the form of a barrel-churn. 
The ſides muſt be compoſed of pantile-laths, 
or ſomething like them, nailed to the two 
ends, at ſuch a diſtance from each other as 
to prevent the carrots or potatoes from 
falling out, and to ſuffer the water to pais 
freely through. A door maſt be left on one 
ſide, to put the earrots in and let them 


out at. 


The veſſel is ar. over a n tub of 
water, ſo that about one half of it, and of 
the 
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the carrots, is immerſed in the water. You 
muſt turn it quickly round; and by . theſe 
means you will ſoon waſh great quantities 
of potatoes, carrots, turnips, &c. , Fix the 
veſſel over the tub in ſuch a manner that 
when you have ſufficiently waſhed: your 
potatoes, yau may lift it from the part it 
turns in, to a higher one near to one fide of 
the tub. Then open the door of the veſſel, 
turn it round, and deliver the potatoes into 

a vheel- barrow. 1 5 | 
Potatoes ſhould, not be given to horſes i in 
large quantities: I do not approve of work- 

ing horſes being fed with them, | 
| Young horſes may thrive very well on 
potatoes: but it will be adviſable to give 
them either ſome cut firaw or other dry 
food at the time, as they are too juicy and 
cold of themſelves, although horſes are very 
fond of them, Many people boil or ſteam 
potatoes for horſes, cattle, &c. but I do not 
approve of that practice, as they ſtick in 
the teeth of the animal, and are diſagreeable. 
[ think it would be better if they were only 
juſt warmed through, If cattle be fed on 
4 potatoes, 


7 
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potatoes, chaff or chopped ſtraw ſhould be 


mixed with them, as they are liable to choak 
With eating potatoes alone. There have 
been numberleſs accidents of hat kind: 
therefore precaution i is neceſſar . 


' Giving too large à quantity at ont time 


may prove of great detriment: this caution 
muſt be attended to, not only in reſpect to 


potatoes, but many ſorts of green food, ſuch 
4s the different Mhds” of clover, ſaintfbin, 


Lucerne, &c. &c. It is, indeed, not ſürpriſ- 
ing that animals ſhould over · gorge them» 
ſelves when the food is green and luſcious 
to their taſte : but I had once a fine young 
"horſe, who, by flipping his halter in the 
ſtable, got to the corn- bin, and ſo immode- 
rately ſtuffed himſelf with oats, that he was 
unable to digeſt them, and died within leſs 
than twenty-four hours, Dry food given 
"at intervals, whilſt they feed occaſionally 
upon green, will be found the beſt method 
of treating theſe kinds of animals; always 


taking care to be profuſe in neither ſort. 


Sheep are very fond of potatoes; yet I 


never knew them over- feed upon them: 


& 


but 
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but doubtleſs they, may, as they Fiequen 
do upon thraips. 

Cows fed with pbtatbes produce much 
better milk and butter, than when they eat 
: cabhage or kurnips. um 


0 
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SECTION XVIII. 0 


ang Harvoting Geis of. all Kinds; 


. with. Proofs from actual eine. b 


- 


"THE reaping corn. from ten \rofourtern 


day 8 rler than ad neighbours, i is an ad- 


begins to — firſt at the root, all the non- 
riſhment it can afterwards receive while it 
ſtands uncut mult be derived from the ſtrax. 
The dews may feed the grain at one time; 
but,, when nearly ripe, and the root gone, 
the ſun and wind have ſo much power as to 
ripen it. too quickly, or to ſcorch it up be- 
fore its natural period of maturity. How 
often do the 'old farmers complain, that the 
ſeaſon of haryeſt i is ſo dry that the corn will 
all be ſmall ! There would be little cauſe for 
this 
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this complaint, if they cut the corn earlier, 
and put. the ſheaves into ſtooks i in the field, 
which would ſecure it from the intenſe heat 
of the ſun, and from thoſe violent winds 
that ſo frequently occaſion. great loſſes by 
ſhaking the grain out of the ear before 
reaped. 
Once, by chance riding on the road about 
harveſt-time, I ſaw a field of wheat that 
had taken the mildew, This is known by 
the ſtraw being of a remarkably deep green, 
and, inſlead of dying, appearing to revive. 
and acquire a greater verdure ; which plainly 
indicates that the nutritive ſap ſtagnates, 
and that the grain receives from it no furs 
ther nouriſhment. Nor does it, after ſuch 
appearance comes on, ever receive any, or 
grow larger. The ſtraw becomes ſpotted 
and black. The ſooner then it is cut, the 
better. I took twelve' ears of the wheat, 
which, as likewiſe the ſtraw, were green as 
graſs, and mildewed. A great deal of rain 
had fallen the fore part of the day ; but'the 
wheat-ears were pretty dry. I tied them 
in a bunch, intending to A them, up in 
ſome 


6 
ſome dry place to ripen ; but on my returii 
home forgot, aud thought no more about 
them. My great coat, being uſed only 
when there was reaſon to expect rain, was 
hung up in a hall; and feveral weeks aftef- 
wards, on putting my hand into one of the 
pockets, I found' the cars of wheat, which 
immediately brought the cireumſtanet to 
my recollection. The ſtraw ſtill remained 
green. I rubbed out the grain; and; to 


my aſtoniſhment, never ſaw better. It was - 


fine in colour, and well filled; but what 
remained in the field 1 took eſe ears from, 
was very ſmall, and of little value, 
From this it would appear, that were 
wheat cut on the appearance of the mildew, 
and ſet in the field in ſmall ſticks of abont 
a cart- load each, ſo as neither to heat for 
mould, it night render i it much better than 
is done by the method now practiſed. In- 
deed the mildew in wheat is like the mll- 
dew on all other things. It is cauſed by 
damp in the ſoil, Very warm dry Hiatt 
ſeldom have any milde wed wheat : as it a 
warm dry room your paper or linen is n 
* milde wed; 
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mildewed; conſequently, after your wheat i; 
perceived to be getting into that nch 
ſooner i it can be preſerved from it che hejtor, 
J had taken at the ſame time twelve * 
of. wheat, from., an adjoining field riper, 
which I put in the other pocket of my great- 
coat. Theſe laſt, though at the time of 
gathering they appeared ſo much ſuperior 
eo thoſe, which, had taken the milde, did 
not turn out, nearly ſo good as the others. 
The reaſqp. appeared, plain. to, me: the ripe 
wheat had ſtood too long, and the wind and 
ſun had ſhriyelled it up, and cauſed it to he 

ſmall. Mos att 
From the, above 8 10 ad 
ever ſince, been, partial to cutting whezt 
when, the ſtraw appears of a reddiſh caſt, or 
ſome of it green, and the joints are full of 
ap: 19d je As hat fylfYled my expeRa- 
tons z for the ſtraw, if intended for chaff, 
will be (5a the flour much fairer and 
heavier; and, if intended for fine flour, it 
will gripd into broad bran, much better than 
that! harveſted according to the old method - 
I do not however think, that wheat whigh 
has 
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has not taken the, lde augbt to be h. 
fo griem! d g⁰EuG of 077] bne uni 

Rye ſown: along with wheat is a great. 
preventative of the hilde; fut ry ĩs of a 
much drier nature, and moſt æertainiy prer 
vents ſo much damp rifing to tha ſtr of 
the wheat. It is evident the danip tiſcs-up= 
wards; for if/you build à ouſt ubm A wet 
or damp foundatipn; all tie ſum land qi im 
cho univerſe will not Cofficierhly: make is 


comfortably dry and warm. Van will: fink 


ſwamps ow à field more fubqect to milde 
than the more elevated parts have fe 
rye mixed with wheat upon one piebe:of;a 
field, and on the next wheat only and the 
wheat amongſt the rye was ſcarcely da- 
maged, and the. other in- a very bail con- 
ditlon fron the milde. As the damp from 
the earth is the principal cauſe of this may 


lady in cornę the beſt remedy is to drain the 


land; and to lay on it manure of the driaſt 
nature; ſuck ab bones, aſhes, & . 

There ure other proofs of the damp from 
the earth cauſing the tilde ; fuch as that 
other white oorn is not ſo much, or ſeldom 
n I at 
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at all, attacked by it. Wheat being'ſown in 
autumn, and lying ſo long on the land, the 
foil has not ſo good an opportunity ta get 
dried after the winter, by being expoſed to: 
the ſun and air. It may likewiſe be ob- 
ſerved; that, in years when the ſeaſon has 
eauſed the leaf to be more abundant, and to 
fmother the land the moſt, the milde id 
moſt prevalent. Late crops are more given 
to this malady ; and the cauſe is the ſoil's 
getting damper. I do not recolle& to have 
feen ſpring/wheat take the milde w owing, 
1 —__ to its Iying rt ont on the 
ground. 0 tr 

Oats for el if cath PR are much 
finer in colour; the ſtraw is better : and 
there is leſs loſs in the field. alt 

Barley, by being cut PE! hou be 
comes: much beiter for malting; even 
though cut ſo early that ſome part of it 
muy not be ripe. Were you to let i ſtand 
until it were all ripe, it would till, differ in 
reſpect td the dying or ripening of part; 


conſequently, when wetted. to undergo the | 


neceſſary proceſs for ,malting, as it died at 
different 
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different times, ſo will it have different 
times of reſurreQion or. ſprouting. Killing 
it all at one time by art, may enable the 
maltſter by art again to revive it, perhaps 
on the ſame day —a deſirable acquiſition in 
making malt to perfection; for if one grain 
begins to vegetate before another, part will 
be ready for the kiln before the reſt; aud 
when the maltſter hopes to have the whole 
in a proper ſtate for drying, thoſe grains 
which had firſt yegetated would be acre- 
ſpired, and the ſagcharine quality be reduced 
at leaſt one fifth a loſs, which would be 
heavily felt by the brewer... 

In peas—a great advantage ariſes from 
cutting early. The ſtraw, being | full of leaf, 
makes excellent fodder; and, if there be wet 
weather, it does, not occaſion. the _ pods, to 
open ſo ſoon. I do not approve af ſheaf- 
ing peas, or tying them up; a mode chiefly 
made uſe of in Scotland. By drilling with 
manure, the ſtraw, will be very long, and of 
courſe require adifferent methog of reaping. 
My peas were from ten to twelxe feet long 
laſt year, podded,, from top to bottom, and 

Vor. I. K yielded 
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yielded forty duſhels per acre: a very great 
produce, as they were of the Haſtings kind, 
Which arè very ſmall. They were reaped 
with ſickles, ripping them up for a few feet, 


then pulling them from the ſtanding ones, 


laying the green end down, and the bottom 
upwards, and lapping the pods as much in- 
wards as poſſible. By this method; the 
green part dried gradually: and pigeons, 
which frequently deſtroy much of this 6rop 
if they can get to the Wk, were re preyeates 
from doing much damage. iq 

1t is beſt to mow barley, and le it le in 
the ſwath for ſome days before you ſtieaf itz 
as eve - poſſible pretaution ſnould be uſed 
to prevent mow. heating. 
Outs are beſt own, and bound in ſheaves 
aftet the ſeythe, and left upon the ground, 
not fet up in ftooks, as com monly practiſed. 
But the people: who bind them muſt give 
them turn over; as the ſide they tie them 


on would readily recetve the wet, but on 
the other {ide i it cannot get in. By laying 
that ſide üpwards, no rain will injure them 


for a THe and ey will B er much 
. «quicker 
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quicker than in the ſtook; as the wind will 
have a free paſſage; through the? bottom, 
which requires the moſt air : whereas, if ſet 
in the ſtook, it would be a long while befofe 
they were fit to carry; and if leſt in the 
ſwath, ſhould che weather prove wet, great 
part would be loſt by turning over. N 

Beans are generally mon; but Pp? ap- 
prove of pulling them up: as 2 roots are 
very iojurious to a wheat-crop, fo much 16 
as to prevent wheat being ſown ; on account 
of ſnails crawling into the land and deſtroy- 
ing the wheat, The experice is little dif- 
ferent. They ſhould be tied up in ſheaves 
with  wheat-ſtraw., If they ſtand till the 
leaf decay, tie them : looſely i in ſmall bunches; 
and ſet them up in ſtooks (four ſheafs to 
the took) in the field, where they will ſoon | 
be fit for carrying home; for, the leaf being 
gone, the wet will not remain upon them, 
and the bean will retain its proper colour, 
which otherwiſe would become black. Let 
thera be ſtacked upon a belfry or tuffel, and 
they will receive for a long time no injury, 
as the air freely penetrates, 
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. 1 the greateÞ Advantage, wwhen Barns: ate 
rot large-enough for ſuch: C 19 
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TO preſerve corn expeditiouſly and 55 
ly, muſt no doubt be deſirable. On a 5 


day, when corn is ready to be carried, It is 
an excellent method to flack 3 it in the field 


where it grew ; for by. lo doing you wil 
probably ſecure as much, in one day, as you 
would. have been able to carry home in 
four ; or, if. the diſtance be conſiderable, 
perhaps, in a week. And if rain ould 
come the next day, or ſoon after; and con- 
tinue, this manner of proceeding may be of 
very great convenience and advantage; it 
may make in the corn the difference of FL 
and of good for nothing ; but to a certaigty 
that of good a and ind; different. | agen 
If may not perhaps b be unneceſſary to fay 
Bor a Rack ſhould be conftruQted, To 2610 
he liable to the leaſt inconvenience. Begin 


to make the middle of the ſtack firſt, ſo that, 


when 
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when it is taken in, the middle muſt be 
fulleſt: the outlide ſheaves will then act as 
thatch; and even if the ſtack were not 
thatched, no common rain of ſhort duration 
could injure one ſo made. But ſuppoſing 
it tolerably, or what the thatcher would call 
wel/thatched ; it is poſſible rain may pene- 
trate; but if it did, the corn would receive 
little injury, as the moiſture, from the con- 
ſtruction here laid down, would entirely 
ooze out: nor can rats, mice, or many other 
vermin which frequently cauſe havock 
amongſt corn, do ſo nuch oem ina hos 
ſo made. 

Another advantage Ach the able 
of a ſtack in an open field is, that the grain 
by the free circulation of air becomes ſoon 
dry, and preſerves the original ſweetneſs ; 
wheteas in i confined places, ſuch as fack- 
garths, where great numbers of ſtacks ſtand 
cloſe together; or in'barns, the air frequent- 
ly ſtagriates, and decor b becomes muſty, 


or acquires a putrid ſmell,” 
The above method will be « foond to an- 
e ann 3 
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The Author's Opinion on Tranſplanting Wikeat 


 Reafons why it myſt wen n 5 


4 


' TRANSPLANTING of GY ſo as to 
ſet a whole field, is not likely to become, a 
general practice: but circumſtances fre- 


quently occur where it may he attended 


with ſome benefit. For example, when 
ſome misfortune happens to a part of the 
field, a diligent obſerver will generally diſ- 
cover ſome ſpots to have miſled, and to, be 
thinner than the others. Whatever may 
have been the cauſe of the ground's not be- 
ing regularly covered, whether the wheat's 
baving been deſtroyed by water in the win- 
ter, or from any other accident; the farmer 
may always find ſome part of the ſame field 
from whence, he may draw, plapts. without 
doing any harm; and, if he be a neat huſ- 
bandman, he may fill up the vacancies by 


- 


tranſplanting from thoſe ſpots. where the 


plants are ſo thick as to injure each other... 
* E 8 E C- 
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"THE ; reat advantage of duke "_ 
is in the, Fee! of the light land by peo- 
ple paſſing ar and repiſſing”; for the Tegulart- 
dropping in txeaty grains inſtead of four. 
[much apptovec of che practice on all flag land 
or ſwards ploiighed up for clover, hay, &c.z 
for the men or women pie backward 
upon every furrow to ma xc rheholes, and 
the children to depoſit the wheat, tread the 
land down ſo that it has an immediate 
connection with che ramel. The grain is de- 
polited where it ought to be, int the beſt of 
the furface ſoil, about three inches aſunder | 
every Way, "and. about one inch and half 
deep in each arrow; ſo. that it juſt 
reaches dhe beſt part of the ' frface 
ſoul to. derive its ſupport from. Should 


IOW ploughman it er | twelve lochen, 
1 
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four rows of wheat ought to be ſet on each 
furrow : and, to do this, the iron or dibble 
might have two prongs. It is not indeed 
uſual to plough the furrow twelve inches 
broad: but, for dibbling, I do not think the 
furrow can be too broad, provided the 
plough. clears her way and lays i it flat. The 
ſeed in the broad - caſt falls where it. ought 
not to do, betwixt the furrow, where the 
ſoil being light continually keeps dropping 
from the root, ſo that it is-left without pro- 
per nouriſhment, by which means the 
growth of the plant i is retarded, and the 
produce diminiſhed. . On the contrary, 
when dibbled, the root ſtands upon the 
firm earth, and the worms or grubs, Ker a are 
in ſome meaſure deprived of the immediate 


» # << a 


| . 2h be ſufficient for yy one acre. 
'Ten pecks | is what I ſhould uſe. I am no 
friend tothe ſaving of ſeed; as on every ex- 
periment I I have tried, the loſs of produce 
in both firaw and corn greatly ſurpaſſed 
the value of che ſeed laved. Some uſe in 
: dibbling 
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dibbling only fix pecks per acre; But this 
certainly is too ſmall a quantity; for ma- 
ny of the grains fall by the ſides of the holes, 
and grow not up to perfection. However, 
among dibbled wheat you will find the'few- 
eſt ſmall and light ears, 

The expence of dibbling is with Goda art 
objection. Individually it coſts money; but 
publicly it coſts nothing, becauſe it is done 
chiefly by women and children, who muſt 
be maintained from the produce of the 
earth; and is it not better that the women 
and children ſhould work for their meat and 
clothing, than to have it found them for 
nothing? And in the proper ſeaſon for 
dibbling wheat there is no other ſort of 
work for them. The WN is from © 
to 105. Gd. per ard 

Some may ſay, Clay foils it will; injure. 
But 1 ſay, no. For, during the winter the 
froſts lightens the ſoil; and on ſwards or 
clover-ley there is a mellowneſs which pre» 
vents them from being of too binding a na · 
ture, It might be an improvement in the 


nn practice, with the ſkim-plough 
thinly 
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thinly, to pare the ſod or ſtubble, and lay 
them in the bottom of the furroy ;, as that 
would prevent all kinds of graſs or weeds 


from making their appearance: and then 


the brogder the turroy the better. „lone 


1 


able to ſet or bake, may be W mals 
ſome of theſe inconyeniences. Therefore, 
judgment is required in the ſpring to diſ- 
| tinguiſh the ſort of land proper for dibhling, 
. Oats, peas, and beans ought all to he dih- 


bled; as harrowipg them brings them to 


the top as it does ſtones: and it is impoſſi- 
ble to cover them properly, bu by ne 
or er drilling: 19914. -2 

Fhe neceſſary n as dibbling 
* as follow: Plough tue land in broad 
furrows as deep as the ſoil will admit, af- 
terwards roll it. Then; a man or - woman 
takes a couple of irons, and going back- 
wards makes twa holes at one time, one 
with each hand. The dibbling - irons are 
fixed to handles of a proper length: and 
the point muſt he: ſo contrived as to make 
ihe holes ue inch and a half wide, and one 


Nini, 6 inch 
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inch and a half deep: then put in the ſeed 
about four grains in each hole: then 
buſh- harrow two or three times lengthwiſe, 
and then acroſs the lands. If a flock of 
ſheep were driven acroſs the field, it would 
be of great uſe, as the feet of the ſheep 
would tread the earth into the holes where 
the ſeed is depoſited, and prevent the water 
from lodging in them. After the ſheep 
are removed are the field; buſh-harrow 
again. . > 


erien 3am | 
Uf and 2 A Drill ing Wheat, 


DRILLING of wheat is a great — of 
grain. No one can doubt of this aſſertion 
being a fact; as by it the ſeed may be put 
into the ground in a regular manner, either 
as to depth or diſtance. It may likewiſe be 
made uſe of for all other kinds of grain: 
and I think the ſaving of ſeed would be 
at leaſt one third. As to ſcarifying after - 


wards, dat ſeems of Hul uſe excepe'in 
land 
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nd that is apt to - bake and n 
See Section Vile - At: 1001 10 

There cannot be a doubt but a1 oven: 

ought to be depoſited a certain depth in the 
ground, and at certain diſtances: therefore, 
to do that, the land muſt be firſt pulverized 
and made ready to receive its crop ; and 
then the corn put in it. It little matters 
by what mode this is done; the more ſim- 
ple the better. The drill-roller does its 
work with as much diſpatch as any thing 
I have ſeen, and fully as well. It may be 
neceſſary to deſcribe it (ſimple as it is) to 
thoſe who have not ſeen it. It is a roller, 
of any given length, made of wood, with 
nicks cut in it about ſix inches aſunder, as 
deep as your timber will properly admit. 
The edges muſt be ſhod with iron rather 
Marp, that when it turns round it may 
make ſmall furrows or drills: proper for 
your grain to fall in. Lou muſt ſow it 
broad- caſt, and buſh-harrow the land aftet= 
wards. As to depth, you muſt add more 
weight to your rollers, if you ſee it not pe- 
netrate far enough. It is a good way: to f 
F at 
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at the back · part of the roller ſomęthiug to 
clean out the nicks,' or they will cleg up and 
not make drills ſufſiciently deep to reemive 
the grain. I have ſeen ſome, very regular 
good erops, that had been nn 
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N. Bat Horſes moſt e for H luſbandry ; J 
 Inflrufitions for. Breeding them ; 5 their 
Safe, Adlion, Ge. ip 3 


IHE horſe uſed in eee to 
be larger, but in other reſpects like the 
road-horſe : and, inſtead of walking two 
or three miles an hour, he  6ught” to walk 
four or five. In that caſe, he would be 
able both to plough more land in a given 
time, and would work in the cart or wag- 
gon with more diſpatch, hen wanted. In 
harveſt time a nimble atid ſtrong horſe is 
valuable. In drawing manure into the field, 
or corn to market, the farmer will alſo find 
Ms account in Rrength and activity: for; as 
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this fraught in all theſe caſes is light one 


way ſuch-hovſes- would do their buſimoſe 


witty mi kind of horſe keep an idle one ht 
might carry his maſter to market, and 
plough the remainder of the week. This 
is the ſort of horſe proper for a gentleman's 
heavy coach: therefore, if the farmer 
ſhould determine to breed, and take a little 
pains to rear horſes of bone and action, it 
would not only prove advantageous to Br 
ſelf, but uſeful to the public. | 


Theſe” horſes ſhould be bred to be OM 


fifteen. to ſixteen hands high, ſhould walk 
light five miles an hour, trot twelve; agd-if 
one now and then turned out rather low, 
he would notwithſtanding fetch a good deal 
of money for ne e heavy wy 
man. . P . 
Horſes of this deſcription are e ho 
require leſs food to ſupport, them than the 
long-waiſted waſhy things of faſhion, which 
ſome half connoiſſeurs in eg are ſo 
The n opinion is, what, if 2 | hits 
is 


with -fpeed;>-!The' ſmall farmer need not 
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1s put to draw, it will make him Ramble, 
If he is over weighted and worn dewn, this 
poſſibly may be true: but keep a horſe 
above his Wotk, and he will be no worſe 
for the ſaddl. I have a proof of this n A 
mare I now ride. She is of the bretd 1 
recommend. I bought her; when the Was 
four ytars old, out of a mati s team, which 
he worked for hire. He had draw her 
two years very hard, yet ſhe has carried tie 


(though I ride nineteen ſtone) nine yeari, 


and has never once been down with me, 
alrhough/ L”have pidden; her over as dan- 
gerous roads as any in the kingdom — in 
Derbyſhire, Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſt⸗ 
moreland, &c. I do not now thiuk her, as 
to ſafety, in any reſpect worſe than when I 
bought her: by the contrary, I really think 
her better. 1 gave/cighteen pounds for her, 
which was thought too high a pries by ſome 
who o pretended to be judges: but I have 
many times {ſince been bid fifty pounds for 
her, and once abſolutely ſold her for lixty'; 
but the gentleman to whom (old her, 


at my oπ¶õ ů eargeſt, requeſt let me have 


! We her 
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her, again for the ſame money. She will = 
carry my weight ten miles an hour with i 
eaſe. I have ridden, her from Lincoln e 
Doncaſter, which is forty-two miles, within 
five hours. This mare was bred from one 
of the cart kind, and got by a blood-horſs, 
The ſervice. ſhe. has done makes me ſo 


out ſo uſeful to the breeder and to the 
public. | 1 bs 
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THE nad. 3 ſhould ** a dual 1 


— a quick eye, with a riſing forehand or 
neck; his ſhoulder to be caſt into his back, 


not very fine in the chine. His back muſt | 


be ſtraight, not over ſhort, . Let him be 
high in his ribs, , and ſtraight in his hind 
quarters, his hucks lying cloſe or round 

With 
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with his rib, and his tail ſtanding ſtraight 
| with his quarter; thick in his thigh, and 
broad in his breaſt ; ; mort in his legs, with 
his fetlock very ſhort; a good round hoof 
not over ſteep. .,; He. ſhould rather ſtand a 
little gut with his fore toes, and his hind feet 
the ſame ; for by that poſition he is hoth 
ranges: and ſafer. He cannot more with 
not eut. For, ſich 122 -he 
muſt haye two legs off the ground: there» 
fore by keeping his legs near each other 
he is ſtrongex, . By dne leg on the ground 
deing perpendicular, and his toes ſtinging 
little out, he id much ſafer: if: he males a 
tulp. ha does, not ſ ſon laſer his balance, 
' -origet.over his knee. The ſhorter he ſteps 
the better, if he id but quick (for light mov - 
ing de equal to fireagth); and by keeping 
his legs yadet him, he does not tire like a 
Nor ;does he beat the ground ſo hard 15 " 
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Be Method of 'Shoeing the Road-Horſe, to 
r empower” him 10 travel with l _ 
Wee to Bae 2 2 


err: a horfe mou be kept i in 
me ſame form it had when he was foaled; 
the toe ſhort; and the heel up- The ſhoe 
ſhould not be longer than the hoof of the 
toe, aud the leaſt that is poſſible in the heels, 
For, if you ſhoe him much longer at the 
heel than tlie corner that part of the ſhoe 
acts like a lever behind his heel, as if. yon 
meant to lame him by prizing it with a 
crow, or bar of iron, Indeed the ſhoe of a 
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horſe ought to cover little or no more ground 


than his: foot would if, mot ſhod]; for if it 
does, itiwill only ſerve tobreak his hoof, draw 
out the nails and looſen the ſhoe; a8, 
if he treads the leaſt uneven, which is fre- 
quently the caſe, the ſuperfluous iron acts in 
the way juſt mentioned. 
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If the horſe's hoof is naturally hollow, the 
ſhoe (ſhould be thickeſt near the edge or 
nail-holes. 
If he have a flat, or what is termed an 
2y/ter foot, the ſhoe on the contrary ought to 
be diſhed, as in that ſort of foot the quick lies 
near, and of courſe he muſt be tender, 
Bar ſhoes are ee for ſuch feet. 
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SECTION XXVI. 


Deſcription of the Dray-Horſe, and the Stage- 
Waggon-Horſe to travel, 


DRAYS require the ſloweſt movement in 

a horſe. The burthens are generally exceſ- 
lively” heavy; in London ſtreets particu- 
larly, where no ſwiftneſs, but great power 
is required to move the immenſe weights 
drays are often loaded with. Horſes for 
this purpoſe, therefore, ſhould be very 
broad-breaſted, and' thick in the ſhoulders, 
which ſhould not lie backward. Nor ſhould 
the fore-hand be up as recommended in the 
road-horſe ; for, by holding up their heads, 
L 2 they 
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they, would be choaked by the collar, as 
they would, if ſo formed, draw too much 
by the throat, and, their wind being thus 
ſtopped, would be in danger of falling 
down. The neck of a dray-horſe is not the 
better for being long. If his head be ſmall, 
he is likely to be of better thrift 5 but then 
on the other hand, a ſmall head is ſome- 
times a fign of a lively ſpirit, whieh makes 
a horſe fot ſteady in drawing; and it is a 
great fauk in a dray-horſe to be quick or 
haſty in temper. Like all hotſes, be ſhould 
be choſen with ſhort legs, and good ſtrong 
hoofs. He ought to be thick in his thighs, 


and large in bone: but I can ſee no neceſſity 


for that great quantity of hair ſo frequently 
met with upon the legs of theſe animals. | 
am of opinion, that, in reſpect to uſe, he 


would be better without that fuperfluous 


ornament: but, perhaps, the dealer would 
not give ſo good a price for him without 
the. hair, as with : therefore, as breeders, 
like other men, muſt look to their profit, 
they will no doubt continue to rear ſuck 
horſes as will fetch moſt at market, and 

think 
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think more of ſhow than real uſe ; for a re- 


dundancy of hair js not a ſure indication of 
ſtrength, 

Moſt of the obſervations laid down re- 
ſpecting the dray- horſe are equally applica- 
ble to the ſtage-waggon horſe. His ſhape 
and make, however, muſt not be exactly the 
ſame ; for, as the waggon-horſe is required 
to travel, he myſt partake of the nature 
both of the true dray-horfe, which originally 
was a native of Flanders, and of the true 
Engliſh coach-horſe, a breed unknown any- 
where but in this iſland. A quicker move- 
ment is required for a ſtage-waggon than 
for a dray, and ſomething more of ſpirit in 
the horſe. A true dray-horſe could not 
laſt long in a waggon ; as he is rather tgo 
heavy. 


SECTION XXVII. 


Opinion on Draught Oxen; the Sort far 
ſuch Uſe. 


THE Devon ox is a pattern, as to make 
and ſhape, for all draught-oxen. The De- 
L 3 vonſhire 
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yonſhire ox is better formed to move than 
any ſort I have ſeen, excepting the Scotch 
ox, called the Fifeſhire ox, which is made 
better in reſpect to walking than any other; 
for he has the beſt feet I ever met with, 
The Welſh ox is in many reſpects ſimilar 
to the Scotch. 

The ox moſtly uſed by our farmers i 1s of 
the. Tees-water or Duchan. and the Hol- 
derneſs ſpecies. 

The Devonſhire oxen are as good, if 
not better feeders than any ſort 1 have yet 
ſeen : they attain very heavy weights, and 
cut up as fine as any, without exception. 

The Fifeſhire fattens not ſo quickly as the 
Devonſhire ox; but, when fat, is equally 
delicious, 


The Tees-water ox is proper for heavy 


draughts, is much larger in ſize, and will 
pay better for his keep. He may draw 
from the age of wo to that of eight; if fat- 
tened when two years old, he may weigh 
about forty ſtone ; if made fat at the age 
of eight, he will weigh ninety ſtone or more. 
Suppoſing beef at ſeven ſhillings per ſtone, 

| 4 | the 
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the difference between ſlaughtering him at 
the age of two, and at that of eight years, 
will be as 14/. to 314. 10s. that is, 17/. 10s. 
for the keep of the ox for ſix years, which 
is 21, 18s, and a fraction per year. 
Now it is well known the horſe fre- 
quently decreaſes as much in value, But is 
not that the farmer's fault? For horſes may 
be made to pay for their meat as well as 
oxen. A mare, for example, may breed a 
foal, and do a great deal of work; in the 
winter at this rate ſhe may be reckoned at 
about 61. per year. In ſummer an ox is 
kept at a cheap rate, and may ſupply her 
place. A young horſe, bought in with 
judgment, and worked eaſily, will pay two 
guineas per year, on the loweſt eſtimate. 
A horſe will not thrive upon ſuch food as 
will keep an ox; but if you work an ox 
with a horſe fide by ſide, the ox muſt be 
fed with corn in the winter. After all, the 
advantage is clearly on the fide of the ox; 
unleſs you ſell the horſe when he comes 
Juſt into his prime. For, if you wear the 
horſe out, his fleſh is fit only for the dogs, 
14 and 
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and the carcaſe with the {kin will not fetch 
more than a dozen or. fiſteen ſhillings, whilſt 
an ox will fetch from 20/, to 30. or per- 
haps much more. I think that farmer the 
beſt manager who. keeps both horſes and 
oxen for draught; for he will thus be 
enabled to ſend the moſt commodities to 
market from any given quantity of acres of 
land. wrt 
There is a ſort of oxen which I have not 
yet deſcribed, which are the long-horned 
or Craven kind: theſe oxen are bad Work- 
ers, but in general pay beſt when killed 
very young—at the age of three years, for 
example. Therefore they ſeldom draw or 
plough much. The Iriſh oxen, with re- 
ſpe& to working, are very ſimilar to the 
Craven kind. 

It has been aſſerted that an ox will plough 
as much land in any given time as a horſe: 
but that is impoſſible, if the horſe be af 
the right ſort for the plough. The horſe 
would certainly walk over three miles while 
the ox walks over two, therefore would 
plough three acres of land whilſt the ox 
ploughs 


(9 1 
ploughs two acres. I believe, that at pre- 
ſent the ox does as much work in any 
given time as the horſe ; but that is either 
the fault of the maſter or the man; for the 
maſter muſt either have provided a horſe of 

very ſlow movement, or the man mult be 
very idle, I will undertake to find a man 
and pair of horſes to plough three acres 
while another man and a pair of oxen 
ploughs two acres, for twelve months to- 
gether. But then we muſt conſider the 
difference of expence in their feeding, and 
of the value of the carcaſe of the worn-out 
horſe and the worn-out ox, as has been re- 
marked above. Both are very uſeful, and 
ought always to form part of the ſtock of a 
farm of conſiderable extent. 

A man in a very ſmall farm, conſiſting 
of from eight to twenty acres, ſhould work 
his milch-cows, or ſuch as he may be rear- 
ing for that purpoſe. By tilling his ſmall 
quantity of land to advantage, he might 
keep eight or ten cows, and get fifteen acres 
of corn every year; which, at 104, per acre, 
would make 150. beſides the profit of the 

| cows, 
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cows, which might' be managed in ſuch a 
way as to injure them very little, as there 
are ſo many to do ſo little work. 

The ox, I will allow, is not the molt 
pleaſant animal to do huſbandry buſineſs 
with: tbe farmer's ſervant will diſcover as 
much difference between the horſe and. ox 
in this reſpect, as he would between the 


horſe and aſs, were he obliged occaſionally 


to uſe both for a journey : but the pleaſure 
of the ſervant in that caſe has been' more 
conſidered than the profit of the farmer, 
The horſe paſtes quickly over the ground; 
and, in a bad ſeed-time, when land is liable 
to ſet, become hard, or over-wet, getting the 
feed in quickly in the proper ſeaſon is of 
infinite conſequence to a crop; and, oxen 


being ſlow, the farmer muſt either employ 
an extra number of them, or beſtow more 


time in ſowing his crop, or in doing any 
ether kind of bulineſs, 
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SECTION XXVIII. 


Milch- Corus proper for the Dairy, and for 
| Fattening. 


THE cow which gives the moſt milk is 
not the'cow which fattens the faſteſt, It is 
impoſſible ſhe can vie in fleſh with the cow 
which gives only a ſmall quantity, and whoſe 
food is principally applied to the fattening 
of her. The draining of nutritive juices 
by milking muſt, with very few exceptions, 
keep the milch-cow down: and the ſame 
obſervation will hold good reſpecting the 
quick-feeding or faſt-fattening cow, which 
will always be found to be ſcanty of milk. 

The features of good milch-cows, and of 
thoſe for fattening, are nearly the ſame, A 
cow for milking ought to have a ſmall head, 
a thin hide, fine chaps, a ſmall tail, the 
thighs thin, and of ſmall bone. Her paps 
ſhould bang ſquare; the udder ſhould be 
reund, and not fleſhy ; her milk-vein very 
ſtrong. ' The vein called the milk-vein runs 
ppwards from the udder towards the huck. 

There 
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There are cows of a different deſcription, 
which yet are good milkers: but the above 
ſort will be found of moſt general uſe, Some 
very ill-ſhaped cows give a large quantity 
of milk; but, for the moſt part, they have 
a {mall tail and thin chaps. 

The cow with a diſpoſition to fatten faſt 
differs from the milch-cow by the milk-vein 
being much ſmaller, and the udder appear- 
ing leſs, and of courſe containing leſs milk ; 
her hide, if thick and mellow, is a ſign of 
her thriving ; and what is termed a thin or 
paper hide covers generally a poor animal 
and a bad thriver, 


SECTION XXIX. 


Method of Fattening Gafves to the beſt 
Advantage. 


TO make calves fat in the ſpeedieſt man- 
ner, take the milk from the cow and boil 
it, and let it ſtand to be cool enough for the 
calf to drink. By this method the fleſh 
will become white without bleeding ; the 
5 veal 
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yeal will be juicy, have a good flavour, and 
be much. better for caſings than the calf 
whoſe juices had been ſo much exhauſted 
and dried by. frequent bleedings, that the 
fleſh has no more nouriſhment in it than 
the pith of a willow-ſtick. It is very pro- 
per to give the calf it the middle of the day 
a ball or two mixed up with common gin, 
which not only will promote fleep, but will 
prevent the milk from turning four on his 
{tomiach, and likewiſe keep his body regu- 
hrly open. A Tmall glaſs of yin is ſuf- 
ficient to wet flour enough for two balls; 
and no other ingredients are required. 

Theſe balls are not to be uſed before the 
calf is a month old. The calf cannot be 
kept in too eleſe a place: he ſhould be well 
bedded with clean ftraw; and the place 
where he ſtands ſhould be Und Danting, fo 
that all wet immediately run off; for, if he 
lies wet, he-lies cold; and great care ought 
to be taken that he lie dry and warm. I 
have fed a calf that at the age of thirteen 
weeks has produced, when laughtered, 

8I. 19% 6d. This ealf weighed ſeverity 
pounds per quarter. See Annals of Agri- 
culture, No. 155, p. 557. 
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SECTION, ip © > i 


Ye of Shoed i in Improving Land : the great 
Profit ariſing therefrom. | 


SHEEP are the moſt profitable of nies 
as they not only increaſe. in fleſh much 
quicker than moſt others, but pay a yearly 
tribute to the owner by their fleeces. They 
fupply us with a ſtaple commodity, which 
employs, an infinite number of people at 
home, and. n a moſt beneficial trade 
abroad. 5 

Where ſheep eat the a they mis 
nure land very regularly, and cauſe the graſs 
to come finer after than when eaten by any 
other animal I know, except deer. 


Sheep by nature are cleaners of land. To 


maintain themſelves, they will eat every 
kind of weed, except nettles and thiſtles, 
and conſequently eat to greater profit than 


any other animal. The loſs in ſheep is at- 


tended with leſs loſs of property than ge- 
nerally attends the loſs of other animals 
which are accounted as ſtock by the farmer: 
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the ſkin at every age is of ſome value; and 
ſo is the fleſh in many inſtances, when you 
have a careful and attentive ſhepherd. They 
are very prolific, and begin breeding early. 
I have bought a drape-ewe in September, 
and by the September following with two 
lambs ſhe- paid clear profit 34. 16s. when 
ſold to the butcher. I bought her in ar 
al. 4. She ſold for 21. 55.; the fleece 
for 53 che two lambs for 14 5%, each; 
which together makes five pounds. De- 
ducting then the original coſt of 14. 45. I 
have a clear balance of 3“ 16s, Two 
ſuch ewes would bring 74. 125. profit : one 
acre of good land would keep them, and 
ſufficient bite be left for a horſe or beaſt to 
defray all expences. 

By expending 21. $s, in 12 purchaſe of 
two ſheep, a clear profit may be gained of 
74. 125, I know, of no other animal that 
will do as much upon one acre of land with 
ſo little riſque of capital; as, in caſe of acci- 
dent, you in all probability have the chance 
of ſeveral lives, and the original cot is but 
rrifling, | 
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SECTION XXI. 


Deſcription of the beſt Sort of Sheep, t 
Inftruftions ſor Breeding them ; the Sort of 
Wool required, and how 10 MY {i 
Growth of it. by PP 


? : : » 
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TIE Diſhley ſheep are without diſpute 
the beſt, The breed is now ſo univerſatly 
ſpread over this iſland, that it *might he 
thought ſuperfluous to defcribe them: : bot | 
as this wotk may poſſibly b be read in other 
countries beſides England, 1 think it neceſ- 
fary to give a ſketch. of this very A 1 
animal. A true Diſhley ſheep from he | 
top of the back, that is, Koi head is tall, 
reſembles the back of a tortoĩſe; the 12 | 
is ſmall; the neck or crag particular] fo, 
and fo ſhort that, when the ſhetp is uty 
up by the heels, you cannot fee any neck '3 
the fat and fleſh ſo completely coveringh | 
that the fore-quarter appears as if Joel 10 
the head. The breaſt is 'rematkably 


or broad; the carcaſe not very long; 6 
n the 
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the rib ftands up. well (that is, high. and 
round), ſo that by laying your hand upon 
him you will perceive. an extraordinary 
breadth, He is much inclined to accumu : 
late fleſh upon the back: the fat of many 
of them upon the ribs and ſides hangs in 
ſuch a manner as to cauſe-what is called 
the fore-flank and the neck · vein to be 
larger than you can graſp with your hand; 
ſomething like a bullock's flank, but very 
frequently fuller, except it be a very fat 
| bullock. I have ſeen mutton of this kind 
eut ſix inehes deep. on the rib;, In his twiſt 
he will be ſo cloven between the legs as al- 
moſt to touch his camerils. In ſhort, the 
offal ( ſuch as the ſhanks, neck, and head) 
of this ſort of ſheep, which weighs from 
thirty to forty pounds per quarter, will 
weigh but; few pounds ! And what renders 
it ſtill more an object of profit is, that it 
not only eats lels than any other kind, but 
from its propenſity to . becomes fat 
much ſooner. 
Were theſe ſheep kept poor upon chin 
lands, on commons of a dry gravel or lime- 
Vol. I. M ſtone 
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fone ſoil, until they were four or five yeats 
old (as ſome of the Downs and Scotch ſheep 
are), and then made fat, I have no doubt 
but the mutton would be full of gravy, and 
the beſt in the world; as they are rematk- 
ably juicy and fine-grained. Many gen- 
tlemen have "obſerved to me that ſheep of 
this kind are liable to get over-fat ; and that 
the flavour of the mutton is not fo delicate 
as that of ſome other ſorts: My anſwer is, 
that ſheep of this kind are at preſent in the 
hands of the beſt feeders, as well as breed- 
ers; and as the price of the ram is very 
high, great care is in general taken of the 
offepring—ſuch care that they are fre- 
quently kept fat the whole time they live, 
ſometimes too much ſo ; which cauſes their 


fleſh to become ſtrong : and this I believe to 


be the caſe in all animals when they attain 
a certain age. I had a ftriking proof of 
this, in regard to the flavour of fleſh, in a 
very poor pig which my father bought of 
one of his labourers, The pig had been 
given very young to the man by my father, 
and was of the ſame litter with ſome we were 


then 
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then fatting: they were all fed in the 
ſame ſtye, and with the ſame food: the 
poor pig fattened aſtoniſhingly faſt, and was 
afterwards found to be as ſuperior in flavour 
to the others, as Scarborough mutton is to 
the large Lineolnſhire or Tees-water ſheep. 

It is ſo likewiſe with fowls, a proof of 
which I alſo had. When I lived at Aſ- 
gaſby, in the vicinity of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Fens, the general opinion of my neigh- 
bours was, that a fen-gooſe, from drinking 
the ſtaghant water in the pools, and living 
on graſs, would always be found rank, or 
at leaſt very ſtrong, food. I went with the 
tide of opinion, - and for a long while fan- 
cied I had a particular averſion to fen- 
geeſe: but, the making of experiments 
might be termed my hobby-horſe : and, on 
ſeeing by accident thirty fen-geeſe com- 
poſed of nothing but ſkin and bone (for 
they were deſtitute of fleſh and feathers), 
the ſituation of the half-ſtarved pig ruſhed 
ſo forcibly upon my memory, that I was 
induced to buy the whole flock. I put 


them in a fold amongſt ſome cattle, where 
M 2 there 
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there was no water to ſwim in. What 
water they got came from a pump a very 
pure ſpring. Their food was barley (for 
the cattle were fed on nothing but barley- 
ſtraw); nor could they get at any thing 
elſe. After the geeſe had remained about 
a month at this food, I had one killed and 
dreſied-—a better never was eaten, and not 
one of 'the thirty but was equal to the firſt. 
- There is another prejudice, which ſuppoſes 
that pulling the feathers whilſt alive makes 
the gooſe rank: but thoſe I ſpeak of had 
beets pulled thrice at leaſt. 

It is the quality of the food that deter- 
mines the taſte of the fleſh ; this one more 
inſtanee may elucidate. Whilſt in Lincolu- 
ſhire, a man one day at market fold two of 
the fatteſt geeſe I had ever ſeen. My cu- 
rioſity was ſtimulated ; I was anxious and 
inquiſitive to know what means were uſed 
to give them ſo great a quantity of fleſh and 
fat. The vender aſſured me they had eaten 
nothing but graſs; I thought this muſt be 
a much cheaper method than the one we 
practiſed, which was to give them as many 

| oats 
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oats almoſt as they were worth when killed; 
and I hoped that from thenceforth I might 
eat my roaſt-geeſs,” or my goole-pie; upon 
cheaper terms thai formerly. I had then 
ſome at graſa, Which, though not ſo fat as 
thoſe the man ſcld, were yet fatter than any” 
I had fed on cori: but when my gooſe 
came to be put to the fire, I ſoon'refolved 
upon returning to my ald method of fetd- 
ing with corn; for although this, in cdõm- 
mon with the reſt of nry geeſe in the field, 
had as fine a ſtream of water as is in any 
part of England to ſwim in, no fox, or any 
other kind of vermin, if put down to roaſt, 
could ſtink worſe than my graſs-gooſe, She 
fed on a rich paſture, and ſandy foil. 

It has been thought by ſome to be very 
indifferent what pigs feed upon, provided 
they eat and get fat.— A circumſtance. that 
once happened to mie may ſerve as a cau- 
tion to the feeder of pigs, in reſpect to pigs 
nearly fat for ſlaughtering. I had upwards 
of forty pigs feeding. The gardener pulled 
up ſome onions, and threw the tops (con- 
* of a barrow- full) to the pigs, Two 
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days after, I had one of the pigs killed, and 
in the fry: perceived a ſtrong taſte of onions ; 


I had recourfe to the cook for an explana- 


tion; but ſhe was entitely ignorant of the 


cauſe. . I then applied to the pig-feeder, 
who readily told me what the gandener had 


done. The pigs had been confined. a 
fold, and had no food but ſuch as grains 
and brewers' waſh, 'The remaining part 


of the pig killed I had ſalted; and hung to 


dry: but it proved to be uneatable, and we 
threw it away. I mention theſe circum- 
| ſtances, to warn the farmer how neceſſary 
it is to give ſweet food to ſuch 1 as 
are intended for the table. 
But to return to ſheep, In one celped 
they partake of the nature of oxen :. I mean 
that the ſmall breed is finer i in fleſh than the 


large. A ſheep.of the Welſh breed, Which 


ſhall not weigh more than fix. pounds per 


quarter, will prove of ſuperior. grain to a 


Tees-water of ſixty pounds per quarter. In 
like manner, a Scotch. bullock of twenty 
ſtone | will be finer fleſh:than» one of the 


Durham or Holderneſs breed of one hun- 
C Lf, dred 
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dred and twenty tone : and this rule will 
bold good in e uſed ro us as 

food i 0 
Having ſaid fo mal on dle, we ſhall 
now fpeak of the wool, which undoubtedly 
is fineſt on the ſmalleſt kind of ſheep. But 
the fineneſs of the wool is not the certain 
conſequence of a diminutive careaſe: the 
food is the primary cauſe, I have witneſſed 
a ſheep from Spain put upon the rich land 
in Lincolnſhire near Boſton ; and in two 
years this very ſheep, the fineſt to be pro- 
cured in Spain, clipped a very unuſeful 
kind of fleece, with more hair than wool. 
The rich land here referred to is more 
adapted to the growth of the combing ſort 
of wool,” which is the moſt valuable of all, 
as it yields by far the greateſt quantity. 
From four good wethers may be clipped 
two'tods of wool, the wool being fre- 
quently fourteen- inches long. Allowing, 
then, one acre of land to keep, during win- 
ter and ſuminer, ſix ſheep, we have ſix 
ſtone of wool, which, at one guinea per 
tod, amounts to 31. 25, 6d. But two 
M 4 acres 
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acres of this land frequently feeds a beaft 
likewiſe : therefore, if a beaſt pays ſeventy 
ſhillings by feeding for one ſummer oni 
acres, : by allowing thixty-five ſhillings: for 
one acre, you have an aggregate ſum of 3. 
This kind of land is managed at very. little 
expence: and the profits are great at preſent. 
Sheep on the land laſt- mentioned are better 
when of a larger ſize, than thoſe kept in 
places diſtant only a few miles from a good 
market. Sheep of à year old or under can- 
not bear the fatigue of driving from one to 
two hundred miles, like thoſe which by age 
have acquired their full vigour ; and the 
expence of ſending a ye or {mall one to 
marker is the ſame. © 

The large fort of ſheep pay for their food 
by the great increaſe in bulk, and will live 
and thrive on lands improper for fattening 
cattle and other kinds of ſneep. Of ſuch land 
there are large quantities in the Lincolnſhire 
marſhes. And the wool, from ſituation and 
for profit, is there required to be of a fort 
fit for combing, and ought to be as nearly 


as poſſible of one Wr and hair, of an open 
mellow 
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mellow nature, ahout ten inches long, even 
at the top, fo as to have little or no tag; as 
the tag is not only waſte, but expenſive in 
cutting off, The food of ſheep in theſe 
marſhes is ſurpriſingly apt to promote the 
growth of the above ſort of wool; and 
produces it faſter than any other kind of 
land in England. - 

When the large ſheep/feed eee 
ſoils of a very cold nature, their wool is fet- 
tered together and grows into what are 
called cots, and decreaſes to half the value 
of what it would have been in a __ rich 
paſture. 

For poor foils,” ſomething |: better than 
moors or mountains, the beſt ſort of ſheep 
is the Diſhley. On ſuch ſoil their wool will 
be ſhorter and weigh leſs; which is occa- 
ſioned by ſuffering hardſhips, . and by the 
want of rich food. The paſture not being 
ſufficient to fatten them; they may be fed 
with turnips and | ſeeds, which, when good, 
are excellent for ſheep, and _ them to 
produce more wool, | 

* deſcribed the ſort of wool moſt 


proper 
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proper for very good, and for indifferent 
land, I ſhall now ſhew what is. wor r 
per for mountains or heaths;- N 

The ſort of wool on? — feeding in 
ſuch places ought to be very fine; the finer 
the better; the length from one to two 
inches. It muſt be very thick ſet: in fact, 
it cannot be too much ſo; for the coat pre- 
ſerves the pon on the bleak unſheltered 
mountain. 11 | 

It may now be neceſſary to remark, that 
any ſort of wool may by attention and 
management be raiſed on the ſame ſort of 
carcaſs, and on almoſt all ſoils ; but the na- 
ture of the ſoil will moſt. afſuredly in a great 
degree prevent the wool from attaining 
the higheſt perfection. Salt- water land, or 
land taken from the ſea, will produce more 


wool and of a much heavier nature, and 


whiter in colour, than any other land 
whatever. 816 

According to the condition of the ue 
in reſpect to fleſh, land ſown with graſs- 
ſeeds, or ſuch as is liable to rot ſheep, gene- 
rally produces white wool. In the latter 
inſtance, 


r 
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inſtance, the whiteneſs of the wool may be 
attributed to the great loſs of blood the 
ſheep may ſuffer by flowks in the liver. 
At Claythorpe, during my four years' reſi- 
dence, I never ſaw taken out of a ſheep 
ted in that pariſh one liver free from flowks 
and eatable. 

Sheep will fatten on many | ſoils that _ 
are not congenial to the growth of wool ; 
the wool will be dull, not white and oily, 
and will weigh light in "_— to the bulk 
of it. 


SECTION XXXII. 


The great Lie of breeding Sheep to ſuit differ 
ent Soils; with Rules drawn from Experi- 
ence how to breed the Sort required. 


IN breeding ſheep to ſuit different ſoils 
there is another confideration to be attended 
to by the farmer, which is that of ſtocking 
land with ſuch a ſort as will ſuit his ſitua- 
tion in reſpect to diſtance from his market. 
The Diſhley ſheep ſuits almoſt all foils, and 

will 
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will proſper wherever there is any thing to 
eat. It has been generally ſaid, the Diſhley 
ſheep did not produce fat lamb, but Ihave 
proved the contrary. I had a lamb, got 
by a Diſhley ram' out of a Northumberland 
ewe, that, when five months old, weighed 
twenty pounds per quarter, and altogether 
fetched forty - ſhillings. This lamb was 
killed in the month of September. 

Here perhaps I may be told that Mr. 
Bedel, of Foot'scray in Kent, very frequent- 
ly can fell a lamb of leſs than one third the 
weight of the one I mention for 3/. 35. 
But we are to conſider the different expence 
of paſture-lamb and houſe-lamb; and that 
he confines himſelf entirely to the breeding 
of. the latter for the London epicures to 
furniſh their tables with at Chriſtmas. 

To return to my lamb: Had he had from 
one to two hundred miles to travel, he 
would have loſt à great deal of weight and 
value. A two or three: years old wether 
or ewe certainly would not diminiſh ſo 
much by the ſame journey: but if you can 
bring a lamb to fetch the value of a two ot 

| | three 
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three years old ſheep, the return of money 
will be quicker, and the profit more conſi- 
derable. 

The large Lincolnſhire ſheep is proper 
for , ſome ſoils. The fleſh of this kind of 
ſheep is of a coarſe ſubſtance ; and though 
not inclined to feed ſo quick as the Diſhley, 
he does not, when fat, waſte fo much in ſize 
by travelling to market. His frame is 
larger, but his fleſh not ſo delicious, or uſe- 
ful to the breeder in reſpect to value; and 
there will be found, in the fame weight, 
much more lean and much more bone than 
in a Diſhley ſheep. A labourer or hard- 
working man may prefer a joint of lean 
rank Lincolnſhire mutton to the Diſhley, 
that will cut from five to ſix inches deep of 
firm fat; but he will not find an equal 
weight of it ſatisfy ſo many hungry 
children as the Diſhley fat mutton. With- 
out doubt there exiſts a very conſiderable 
difference amongſt that ſpecies we term 
Lincolnſhire ſheep. Some of them, when 
driven the diſtance of one hundred miles 
* their native paſtures, appear to be: little 
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better than carrion: but if thoſe ſheep, 


when intended to be kept until they were 
three years or three and a half old, or at 
teaſt till they were three times clipped, had 
a little more attention beſtowed with judg- 
ment upon them, they would be found to 
produce more wool, and retain their fleth 
much better. 

The Wiltſhire ſheep and the Hertfotd- 
ſhire ſheep I do not treat of, being no judge 
of them. They are chiefly for folding: 
and the folding of ſheep I do not like; it ls 
fobbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Of the tall ſlender ſheep from the moun- 
tains, ſome will thrive and fatten on a rich 
foil with luxüriant paſture; others are not 
to be made fat by any means. 

The ſquare ſhort- legged breed from the 
foreſts or downs, will live on barren land, 
and bite the cloſeſt of any; and with good 
keep they will ſoon be fit fot the butcher, 
but not very fat. 

I am of opinion, all ſheep, according to 
their firſt value, might be improved equal 


to the Diſhley or TOR ſheep. The 
Downs 
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Downs ſheep are the moſt uſeful and profits 
able next to the Diſhley; and had as much 
attention been paid ro them by a ſer of men 
equally capable as the breeders of the Leiceſ- 
terſhire ſheep, they might have been 
brought to equal perfection. They appear 
to be equally profitable on ſome ſoils capa» 
ble of producing carding-wool. They are 
good-fleſhed ſheep, and will bear more hard- 
ſhips on dry land than any long-woolled 
ſheep. They are naturally active, and ſome 
of them quick feeders. There are ſome of 
the Welſh ſheep very uſeful. Theſe ſort 
of ſhort-woolled ſheep would never be made 
profitable in the Lincolnſhire marſhes. The 
Norfolk ſheep are of a great ſize, and ſome- 
times profitable: but perhaps few ſheep 
are better kept; their winter food being ſu- 
perior to that of any other country, and 
their layer continually dry, No ſheep likes 
or will proſper on wet land. The ſort 
called Lincoloſhire-ſheep 60 the beſt __ 
ſuch land, | | 
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SECTION XXXIII. 


The cheapeſt and moſt expeditious Method of 
Feeding Sheep. i 


THE cheapeſt and moſt expeditious 
method of feeding ſheep in the winter, is 
to give them rape, cole, or turnips, in penns 
or trays, as explained in Section XII. p. 59. 

Rape and cole ſhould be eaten in the 
ſame way as the turnips. The folding in 
a ſtraw - fold would doubtleſs ſave hundreds 
of ſheep which die of the reſp or red- water. 
The loſſes ſuſtained in the Lincolnſhire 
fens are innumerable for want of ſuch cau- 
tion. See Section XXXIV. | 

The cheapeſt food in {ſummer upon good 
land. is graſs, Although not the moſt fatten- 
ing. Good ſeeds fatten them quicker upon 
moderately good ſoils, ſuch as do not carry 


more ſheep than can thereon do well; for 


it often happeris that upon too luxuriant 
land ſheer) thrive but indifferently, by there 
being 
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being ſuch numbers feeding on if untl « 


actually ſtinks of them. 

Great advantage would ariſe "TE feed- 
ing ſheep in the ſummer on green food, in 
the ſame manner as is deſcribed for horſes, 
beaſts, &c. Green tares and cabbages, &c. 


would be very quick-fattening and cheap 
food. 
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22 incident to Sheep; with the 22 
#. 6+ of _ 

ONE of the moſt ednet Aicorder 
to which ſheep are liable is called the red- 
water or reſp. This diſeaſe undoubted- 
ly is brought on by the ſtomach and 
bowels being overloaded with food too 
much abounding with juices. Turnips will 
vive it to ſheep, as likewiſe will rape or cole; 
ſo will eddiſh, young clover, or any kind 
of graſs where rich manure Havirecently 
been laid on the land, 700! ot 570! 
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[ had twelve. acres of cloyer, with one 
Lundred ewes and lambs upon it. I intend- 
ed to ſow t the held with turnips z. but, the 
weather being dry, could not plough | it. 
In order to be ready againſt wet weather 
came, I had the manure carried on the land. 
A twenty-four hours' rain fell; and the 
next day three ewes were dead with the red. 
water, though both ewes and lambs had 
been conftantly there for ſome weeks with- 
out a ſingle accident. It may be neceſſary 
to obſerve that the manure was taken out of 
the fold-yard, and conſiſted chiefy of rich 
horſe-dung, cow-dung; pig-dung, &e. It 
was laid in heaps, ſo that, when the rain 
came, the furrows ran with a, blacksco- 
Joured water, the juices of the manure. 
Since this accident I have heard and known 
of many fimilar. and from the ſame cauſe. 
Teaution the farmer againſt putting ſheep 
upon land newly; manured, eſpecially if 


with freſh dung: it makes the plants ta be 


vet ſucculont for the animals! bowels- 
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ſalt water, or with ſalt and chambetlye. Mix 
ſo much ſalt with. water that ag egg will 
ſwimz and put for every ſheep a large ſpoons 
ful of ſoot: ſtir the ingredients well toge- 
ther, and let them remain until the follow» 
ing day, or about twelve hours. Give three 
large ſpoonfulls for a doſe to each ſheep 
early in the morning, after it has been 
kept from faod the precediag night. Re- 
peat the above doſe every, fifth or ſitth day, 
if the ſheep are much affected by the diſor- 
der, and you will find the medicine an ef- 
fectual remedy. I hardly ever knew it 
fail of working a perfect cute: 
Raiſing the ſheep at night, and driviag 
them about ſo as to eauſe them to empty 
themſelves, is another good and ſimple reme- 
dy; for a ſheep, being a greedy animal, fills 
his ſtomachs with food; and, being natu- 
rally indolenty be lies a conſiderable time in 
one poſture, which prevents a proper digeſ- 
tion, which moderate exerciſe would effec- 
tually promote. It is not uncommon fot 
the coats of the ſtomachs to be ſo diſtended 


as to burſt ſome of the many ſanguiferous 
N 2 veſlels 
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veſfels with which they ſo amply abound, 
and whoſe uſe is to ſectete the liquor gaſtri- 
cus, or liquor of the ſtomachs. By an acci- 
dent of this kind IJ have had ſheep die ſud- 
denly ; and have, upon a cloſe examination 
into the cauſe of their death, taken from two 
to three gallons of red-water from the inſide 
of one ſheep. The bowels were full. of this 
water, which ſeemed tinged with blood, and 
emitted a very putrid ſmell. Part of the 
fleſh was in a mortified ſtate, and ſtunk hor- 
ridly, which it will do even before life has 
left the ſheep. 
The above preſcription will not fail of 
ridding the animal of this terrible diſorder, 
The firſt object 'is to cleanfe the bowels, 
and brace the ſtomach: the ſalt does the one, 
-and the ſoot, I ſuppoſe, the other. This 
diſorder ſeldom happens in the ſummer, 
unleſs to a ſheep who gets over-caſt; for a 
ſheep does not lie fill in ſummer above four 
hours in- the four-and-twenty : but in win- 
ter he lies ftill full balf che time, that is, 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four. 
This diſorder may be totally prevented 


te 
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by following the method before laid down 
for fattening ſheep with turnips or cole, 
that is, by moving them into the ſtraw-fold 
at night. Do this early in' the evening ; 
and you may eaſily raiſe them before you 
go to bed, and with little trouble give them 
the quantity of exerciſe which may be 
thought neceſſary. The giving of freſh folds 
of turnips in the evening frequently brings 
on this diſorder, and occaſions almoſt im- 
mediate death, eſpecially if the ſheep have 
been kept rather ſhort of food for ſame days 
before. I have known fifty ſheep in one 
hundred die of it in the courſe of one win- 
ter. , If by adminiſtering the medicine here 
recommended, and by uſing the ſtraw-fold, 
five only of the fifty had been ſaved ; it 
would well have paid the trouble attending 
their cure, INS TB 
It is very neceſſary that ſheep ſhould be 
carefully attended, that, on the firſt ſymp- 
toms of the above or any other diſtemper, 
remedies may be applied, and a cure at- 

tempted in time. ; 
There is a diſorder in ſheep called the 
turn or giddy, This diſorder proceeds from 
| N 3 a bleb 
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a He of watery matters formed upon | tho 
brain. Some people attempt a cure by 
opening or trepanning the Kull, extraQing 
the bleb, and then cloſing the parts again: 


but this operation, however eaſy to an ex- 


pert ſurgeon, is too difficult and dangerous 
to ſucceed in the hands of ſuch clumſy OPe» 
rators as are generally employed on ſuch 


occaſions; and ſix out of ſeven of the pa- 


tients die under their hands. I bave cured 
great numbers of this diſorder by a very 
eaſy and ſimple. method. I take the ſheep 
by the ears, which I pull violeuitly, and then 
cut off as cloſe as poſſible to the head : this 
18 the beſt remedy I ever tried; and the 
trial is never attended with danger, 1 do 
not pretend to explain how this effects a 
cure: it is ſufficient for me to aſſert the 
fact. Perhaps the violent pulling of the 
ears may diſturb the colledtion of water 
matter; and the cutting them clofe to the 
head may give vent to it by the bzmorrhage 
which follows of courſe. Whatever may 
be the cauſe, the remedy is pretty ſure. 
It was by accident I diſcovered this more 
6 | perfect 
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perfect cure for: the giauy.) Whentkdlived 
with my father, one of our lamb-hoga 1 
taken the furn. I ordered the thepherd to 
catch it, that I might cut off the ears. When 
ſheep have this diſurder, they will frequently 
tuin round for a long time together, have a 
ſtupid heavy look, quit their companions 
and feed by: themſelves. You may go very 
near them before they diſcover yuu ; which 
ſeems to indicate that they loſe theit hears 
ung. Bat as. ſoon as they become ſenſible 
of your approach, they will run as-fwift as 
they did before the diſorder ſeized; them. 
The ſhepherd went behind to catch it : but 
the moment the lamb perceived him, it ran 
away, and continued running for about ten 
minutes. It was an excellent chace, and 
afforded fine ſport, which I reliſhed highly; 
The ſhepherd, who was'a famous runner, 


was terribly enraged againſt!the poor lamb; 


and, as {0dn as he overtock it, begam;tb-pull 
and twirl it moſt violentiy rqund by the 
ears. As it was àt x conſideruble daftanco 
whenjhe caught it, he had full time to gra- 
tify. his revenge I immediately om off the 

N 4 ears, 
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DL ho fubceeded pricey! | well before. tle 
time now: ſpoken of, in | curing the diſ- 
temper by only cutting off the ears: but re- 
peated practice has proved to me in the 
molt: ſatisfactory manner, that pulling the 
ears violently before they are cut off is the 
beſt method of enſuring the cure: you may 
depend upon ſaving nine out of ten, at leaſt. 
I have never known this diſorder to return 
after having been onee cure. 

Thoſe ewes which have or have had this 
diſorder are no worſe for breeding, as the 
lambs do not on * N their 
dams, on * 

The reeds is a diſcaſe which will attack 
numbers ai the ſame time. Sheep, when 
feeding; on a hot fandy ſoil, are very liable 
to contract: it, from the: particles of ſand or 
grayel: getting into their feet; as like wiſe in 
wet weather; when the graſs: is long. If 
one ſingle ſheep ſhould be attacked by the 
diſorder, it would be adviſeable to ſeparate 
himfimmediately from che reſt at the time 

* x 34 of 
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of folding; for, if the ſhepherd: does not; 
ule ſuch precaution, he may expect a great: 
part of the Flack to be infected by ther 
ſheep treading on each others feet. I had 
from a gentleman a ram who had the foot- 
rot, and I was ſo negligent as to put himin 
the month of September, with fifty ewes, 
upon land where I never knew ſheep to be 
troubled with the diſeaſe ;-nor had the ewes 
been affected before. I had before known 
that it was contagious, or what ſhepherds 
call hitting, though I did not ſuppoſe it was 
fo dangerous. I thought the worſt eonſe- 
quence that poſſibly could enſue: would be 
the giving me a little trouble: and I am 
fond of trying experiments. A great num 
ber of the ewes caught the diſorder: nor 
could I get them entirely clear the whole: 
year; although I attended them cloſely my- 
ſelf during the progrels of their cure. Ho- 
ever valuable a tup might be, I would not 
accept of him as a gift for the purpoſe of 
going with ewes, were he troubled with the 
faot-rot, unleſs L cured him firſt. 
The method of curse is as follows: Pare 
the 
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the foot with-greaticars, Id as not to imjure 


the quick: look narrowly» for the : gravely 
which isboften ſo much hmoſed that it is 
difficult to extract it; and: an that hap- 
pens, the auitnall wilb ſuffer. great pain, aud 
ſpeedily decreaſe in fleſn. Where the gra» 
vel is, the hoof will be vtry hard, hot, and 
dry. In paring the foot, you muſt be care- 
ful not to cut ſo much as to make it bleed; 
for that will retard the cure. Take blue 
vitriol ; pound it very fine, and apply it to 
the part affected. Some uſe for this. pute 
poſe the hlue vitriol- water, which is eaſily 
procured at the chemiſts“ or apothecaries 
ſhops, and is made by diſſolving three 
ounces of blue vitriol, and two ounces; of 
alum, in a pint and a half of vinegar; and 
afterwards adding two ounces of ſtrong 
ſpirit or oil of vitriol, and letting it ſtand for 
uſe. Some uſe, with ſucceſs; clear ſpiritstor 
oil of vitriol alone: but, from the violence 

of this remedy, it! muſt be uſed with the 

greateſt caution. Any ſtrong aſtringent, 

ſuch as aquafortis, &c. may like wiſe be ap- 

plied with advantage. 

M a 


67 
Much rata will, no doubt, frequently oc» 
caſion this diftemper, eſpecially if the' paf- 
ture be of a hot burning nature, and the graſs 
long and ſuxuflant. The long continued 
wet opens the potes of the feet and cauſes 
them to ſwell: and, on the return of the 
hot weather, they are ſuddenly contracted, 
and incloſe fatid and other noxious Watetb. 
Indeed what we call by the geheral term or 
foot-rof differs widely in reſpect to cauſes 
or ſymptoms; and each” variety of the 
diſeaſe requires a different treatment. In 
ſome caſes, on examining the ſheep's foot, 
you will find it much inflamed between the 
claws, and a ſubſtance ſomething ſimilar to 
wax tncloſed in little bags. ''To' cure this, 
get a ſmall hook made of ſtrong iron! wire, 
with a handle; put the hook in the hole 
which you will ſind formed by nature: take 
faſt hold of the ſkin, and pull it towards 
you, ſo that you may, with a ſharp knife, 
cut round the hook and take the bleb or 
matter clean out. Dreſs the wounds by ap- 
plying tar with about one ſixth part of ver- 
degris, and a little falt, well mixed together: 
Take 
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Take care to rub this compoſition in be- 
tween the claws, and it will effect a cure. 

The /cadb. is a diſorder in ſheep which is 
6117 cured. It is a cutaneous diſeaſe, ſome- 
thing like the itch amongſt men. If it be 
of a mild ſort, and the cure be attempted. in 
time, tobacco-water (or river-water ſtrongly 
impregnated by ſteeping tobacco in it) will 
remave it, without riſk ; for, as this lotion 
is perfectly inoffenſive, the ſheep may be 
waſhed with it without much danget. 
If the diſeaſe is of the more virulent kind, 
the cure, is performed by an application of 
the common blue ointment of the ſhops, 
which is compoſed of quickfilver and hog's- 
lard, in the proportion of two ounces of 
quickſilver to ſixteen ounces of the lard; 
and may be had, ready made for ule, at any 
chemiſt, druggiſt, or apothecary's, as there 


is generally a large demand for this oint- 


ment for other purpoſes than that of curing 
the ſcab in ſheep. A pound of the ointment 
will be ſufficient for four ſheep. It is very 
neceflary that the greateſt caution ſhould be 
uſed in applying this ointment, moſt eſpe- 
cially 


6 %9 ) 
cially if ewes have lambs" ſacking them“ 
the ſucking their mothers and hot weather 
will bring on or occaſion ſalivation, and 
prove fatal to the lambs. A friend of mine 
once had a very heavy loſs on falving his 
ewes at clipping-day. 7 

My method is, to lay on the olntment in 
very ſmall quantities, in ſheds four inches 
aſunder, and to rub it into the ſkin; as ou 
PO as poſſible, | | 

This ointment in clumſy injudicious 
hands kills many ſheep in hot weather : but 
I do my ſheep lightly over with it at the 
latter end of every ſeaſon, at an expence of 
two-pence per head, to deſtroy fags and 
lice. It is a great preſerver of wool, 
whereas l is apt to clot n 
ſpoil it. 

There are diſorders which are called be 
meagrims, rickets, and rubbers. Theſe diſ- 
eaſes are ſuppoſed by many to ariſe from 
breeding from the ſame ſort of ſheep a long 
time together on the ſame land: but this 
opinion was fully confuted by Mr. Bake- 
well ; for he perſevered in breeding from 


one 
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dne ſort of ſheep, on the ſame ſoil, for a 
conſiderable number of ſucceſſive years, 
without any inconvenience of the kind. 

However, when ſheep are once infected. 
it is certain that, if the farmer will then 
perſiſt in breeding from the tainted ſtock, 
he will run the riſque of loſing his whole 
flock ; for theſe diſeaſes are undoubtedly 
hereditary. I therefore adviſe the farmer, 
ſo ſoon as he perceives the diſtemper gain- 
ing ground, to change the breed; as no per- 
fect cure has ever, to my knowledge, been 
performed by any means hitherto employed. 
When a ſheep is attacked by the mea- 
grims, the ſymptoms are, cocking his tail 
like a well-nicked horſe: he will canter like 
a lady's pad; and if you clap your hand 
upon his back, he will immediately drop 
down ; which ſeems to indicate that the diſ- 
order is feated in the back of the animal. 
Rickets. are ſo much like meagrims, that ] 
have never been able to e de, one 
from the other. | 
When a ſheep has the ds it i 
ſuch an itching that, if he can get near a 

2 paſt, 
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polt, a tree, gt any thigg proper for his 
purpole, he vill ub himſelf to death —heę 
will neglect his food and fall into a regular 
decline, and be ao. on three months dying. 
Heavy heſſes have been, ſuſtained from 
the; havoe, made by the.,ahove diſorders, 
which ſhould be, carefully guarded againſt. 
When 8:{heop is attacked by the diſorder 


called the blackr/es ; 3 if he be fat, the ſooner 
you kill him the better; I never knew. one 


cured. You, will firſt perceive a black ſpot 
near the, ſtifle joint, and the ſheep, will he- 
came ſo lamę as ſcarcely to be able to moye 
this ſpot; generally inereaſes very rapidly, 
and ſoon. turns to a mortiſication. I have 
tried fomentatious and mam other remey 
dies; hut all, in van. I. muſt own that 1 
have never heard a rational explanation 
given of the, cauſę of this, diſorder 3 nor can 
I account for, it., I have ſometimes beeg 
tempted. to, aitrigute the appearauce of the 
diſardex to ſome external injury by a bloꝝ: 
but on reflection I have dropped, that 
opinion; for. it cannot be 2 bruiſe. It is 
more probable, that it is cquſed) by he iv 


\ 


* 


( 1929 
of ſome venomous reptile, as it often hap» 
pens that a number of thoep have i it in the 
ſame paſture. 
| Blindneſs in ſheep is a very common diſ- 
eaſe, and is brought on by a cold falling into 
the eyes. The moſt difagreeable conſe- 
quence enſuing from it is the danger of the 
ſheep's drowning himſelf, if there ſhould be 
2 pond or other receptacle for water in the 
* f 
What will cure blindneſs in one animal, 
will no doubt be good for the eyes of an- 
other. I make an ointment with honey and 
verdigris, called diſtilled verdigris, finely 
pounded. I dip a duck's feather in the 
ointment, and gently apply it to the eye. 
The feather you make uſe of cannot be too 
ſoft: or, if a ſkin be formed on the eye, 
you may put a little of the verdigris into a 
quill, and blow it on the eye. This diſ- 
order will eure of itſelf, if let alone; but will 
cauſe the carcaſs of the ſheep to ſhrink ra 
much. 
The white ſtit, in nſucking lambs, is cured 
ad ſpoonful of runnet or yearning 
put 


693 
put into about half a pint of milk juſt taken 
from the cow, and given immediately; that 
is, before the milk has time totutnu into 
perfect curds and whey, as the eute depends 
upon the milk getting into the rumen or 
firſt ſtomach before it becomes completely 
turned. This diſorder is the effect of a 
cold, and generally ſelzes the lamb about 
the time he begins to eat plentifully of 
graſs, and to ſuck leſs milk. 

The green-ſkit is another diſorder in 
lambs. If you put a green willow round 
its neck, it will effect a cure. | 

To defttoy maukes in ſheep, take two 
ounces of mercury ſublimate pounded, one 
pint of ſpirits of turpentine, and one gallon 
of water: mix the whole well together, 
and ſhake it up every time you uſe it, It 
is a good way to waſh the wool affected in 
clean water after the maukes are taken 

ut: and, if they have penetrated the ſkin, 
rub on the part a little tary to prevent the 
mercury from doing injury. After the wool 
is waſhed, you muſt apply ſome more worm-. 
water, or the flies will ſtrike the part again. 

Vor. I. O For 
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For fly-beating, or Galling, the part m 
muſt be covered by ſome means vith cloth; on 
andl it is proper to hopple the ſheep behind, he 
it it be upon his head, to prevent his ſu 
ſcratching. - The hoppling will not prevent in 
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_ proper Time for putting the Ram 10 £9 
| Ewes; with the Method of treating the 
Eber When en i , 00 4 


THE beſt time for putting the ram to the 
ewes is about the tenth of October: if for 
early fat lambs, the beginning of September, 
when they have only graſs to feed on. The 
ſpace of five weeks is a ſufficient time for 

the ram to remain with the wess. 

When ewes, ſeem ready to yean their 
lamps, great caution ſhould be uſed by the 
ſhepherd. He ſhould not be over-forward 
in giving them aſſiſtance, but ſuffer, nature 
to complete her work. Much damage has 
= ariſen from ĩimpatience or haſtineſs of tem- 
7 per on ſuch occaſions; 1 * recom- 
1 101 | 2 ' 10 mend 
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mend the waiting with coolneſs the proper 
time. Cireumſtances fometimes ariſe; where 
help may be neceſſary, bur nature will a& 
ſufficiently her ow part — times 
in the hundred; 7 

If an ewe gives ill from rnbing, I 1 
ways found ſpirits of tarpentine applied to 
the part, and good nurſing with caudles, &c. 
to'be the belt remedies. 


0 p To 1 XXVI | 
Sheep Shearing : Reaſons why the Time ſhould 
vary according to Situation. 


IN fituations near woods, which com- 
monly abound with flies, thoſe galling ene- 
mies.-to new-ſhorn ſheep, they ſhould be 
clipped-the beginning of June. 

But in open countries, downs, or marſhes, 
it is adviſable to clip later ; 'for there they 
will not be much in danger of being galled 
by thoſe flies which ſo cruelly infeſt them 
near woods or thick hedges ; and as great 
part of the ſheep may be intended to be 

O 2 made 
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made fat and. ſold. that ſeaſon, by clipping 
late you obtain a greater quantity of wool, 
The hot weather occaſions wool to grow 
faſt, from the free circulation of the natural 
oil; and July, in my opinion, will be early 
enough to commence e in the laſt- 


mentioned ſituations. 10 . 
200% bes 21611 


SECTION” XXXVII. 


Method of treating Sheep before Shearing, 
by Waſhing the Wool: Reaſons why they 

| fhould go a certain Time in the Wool. be» 
teen Waſhing and Shearing. | 


SHEEP ſhould be ' waſhed” ten days at 
leaſt, and not more than fourteen'days, before 
clipping. If the ſheep are not ſufferedito 
reſt at leaſt ten days between the 'waſhing 
and clipping of them, the wool will! hot 
have recovered the natural oil which has 


been expelled or ſqueezed out together th 


the filth in waſhing; and it will be dry and 
hufk. Alhough the wool, if clipped wet, 
1 "When: firſt — from the ſheep; 

D weigh 
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weigh more than if elipped dry; yet, after 
keeping it a little, you will find it conſider- 
ably lighter than what has been taken off 
the ſheep dry. A fleece ſhorn wet will 
ſoon diminiſh in weight : one taken off dry 
will not. The reaſon is obvious The wa- 
ter which the wool imbibes by waſhing; 
ſoon evaporates; water being an heteroges 
neous intruder, and ſoon expelled:;:whilſt 
oil, one of the component principles of 
wool, obſtinately retains_its natural ſitua- 
don. ö a 

If you ſuffer ſneep to go longer than four- 
teen days between waſhing and clipping, 
the wool will be liable to receive injury by 
dirt or filth ; which will diminiſh the value, 
though it may add to the immediate weight. 
It will be of advantage to houſe the ſheep 
the night before clipping ; they will then 
ſweat much, and rub againſt each other ; 
which will not only add weight to the wool, 
but alſo ſoften it, give it a finer appearance, 
and abſolutely render it better. However 
ſome men may deſpiſe theſe nice/tes (as they 
O 3 may 
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may term them), they will find their account 

by practiſing the. 
Provide yourſelf with a bottle of Pine 
of turpentine; and if the ſhearer ſnip the 
ſkin in ſhearing, twiſt a bit of wool round 
a ſtick; which dip in the bottle, and dab on 
theiwound: | Apply then a ſmall quantity of 
tar to the part, which will keep off the flies, 
and turn the rain. The lambs, four or fixe 
days after their mothers are elipped, will be 
found to have the fags and lice. Theſe ver- 
mine may be deſtroyed by a lotion compoſed 
of arſenie mixed up with water and ſoft 
ſoap. The following is a recipe for making 
the lotion: Two pounds of arſenic boiled 
in a ſmall quantity of water, which after- 
wards may be increaſed to the quantity of 
twenty gallons by adding ſo much more 
water. In this mixture diſſolve two pounds 
of ſoft ſoap: you then will have ſtuff ſuf- 
ficient to waſh a number of lambs. The 
readieſt method is, to put it in a tub large 
enough to contain a lamb: and the ſhep- 
herd muſt have an aſſiſtant ; for one perſon 
an muſt 
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muſt lay hold of the fore; legs f he lamb, 
and with the ether hand take hold, of he 
crown of the head.; as the head muſt on no 
account be immetſed in the waſh, ſiner 
ſwallowing a very ſmall portion would a- 
evitably poiſon. the lamb. Let the aſſiſtant 
take hold of the hind legs, and in this man- 
ner dip the lamb, which need not remain 
longer in the tub than is ſufficient to wet 
his wool. An empty tub muſt; be at band, 
ta let the lamb ſtand in to drain the water 
from the wool, or he would carry away a 
great quantity of ſuperfluous water with 
him. When the lawb is placed 'in ihe tub 
to drain, the men muſt with their hands 
wring the wool, to force out the wet. The 
tub laſt mentioned muſt be ay 


emptied. 
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THOSE. who wiſh to reap great profit 
by breediniy, ſhould beſtow a particular at- 
O4 tention 
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tention in the choice of a ram: for 'bya 
good choice their wiſh is moſt likely to be 
gratified; by a bad choice; they at beſt are 
ſure to receive little emolument, and N 
may ſuffer great loſs. Jr 

The male animal communicates his good 
or: bad qualities to his offspring. Totprove 
this, I have tried many experiments with 
ſwine and dogs. By putting to a long -· eared 
ſow, firſt a long- eared lean boar of the ſame 
kind, and then a tunky ſhort-eared one, I 
have procured at the ſame litter two ſpecies of 
pigs, which, though all ſuckled together and 
kept alike, ever after remained diſh nilar 
and diſtinct: thoſe by the ſhort-eared' boar 
fattened with as little keep as I ever ſaw; 
the others by the long-eared fire were lean, 
and could not be made fat without a very 
large quantity of food. 

Reſpecting the produce of the above ſow, 
it proves that when a ſow is brimmed by one 
boat, if you ſend her to another, ſhe will in 
all probability have more pigs. This ſow 


had twelve pigs, ten long-eared white ones, 


and two tunky black ones. The ſow was 
white 


t 
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white and long-eared; the boar the lame. 
The tunky boar was black. A man who 
has but one ſow, and is deſirous to have 
ſome roaſting pigs, ſome of a ſmall kind for 
pork, and ſome of a large kind for profit, 
may in all probability have them at the, ſame 
litter; As a ſow gives, more milk the firſt 
month than afterwards; it would do well 
to kill a few pigs off at the expiration. of 
that time: the ſow would rear the re- 
mainder better, and at leſs expence. And 
if two ſows are kept inſtead of one, the 

roaſting-pigs would nearly be clear gain. 
Wich grey-hounds I have made ſimilar 
trials. A very middling bitch, if put to a 
capital dogs breeds a good-· running dog: 
but put the beſt bitch to a bad- running 
dog, the whelps will be good for little or no- 
thing. It is my opinion, that race-horſes are 
the eaſieſt to breed of any, as the male and 
female are ſo ſufficiently tried that they can- 
not vary much. There are no general rules 
without exceptions; but fewer in the fol 

lowing than any“ Like get like. 
To chooſe a proper ram, it will be of ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to keep in mind what hab already 
been ſaid in deſeribing the beſtſort of ſheep, 
and to remember the Diſhley, new Leiceſ- 
ter or Bakewell ram: all ſheep, whether 
you breed them large or ſimall, for foreſt or 
paſture, oughit to be of that make. 
His back or upper part ſhould be like the 
liop part of a tortoiſe; his head ſmall, and bis 
back broad. He ſhould be broad in his 
-breaſt, round in his ribs, wide in his Hind 
quarters, let down low in his twiſt. His 
tail ſhould ſtand low; ſo that the fat of his 

cuſhion will deſcend farther down into his 
leg towards the ſhank, His bone muſt be 
ſmall, his eye quick. As to ſie, every one 
muſt judge for himſelf, and ſelect him ae- 
"cording to the purpoſe he may want him 
for. I recommend to keep a ſheep within 
+fome moderate compaſs; for when you 
make an attempt for a larger ſize, you will 
get more bone, and inevitably loſe ſo much fat 
or thrift; and, as you will loſe it gradually, 
you may go too far in inereaſing the bulk of 

your ſheep, before you [perceive it? and 
-thrift in all ani mals intended to be! fattened, 
r in / 15 


— 
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is the object which mean! = AASA 
fully attended to. ». 210 
Let the ſort of wool be e * 
intended fituation; for I am of opinion, that 
every ſort of wool may be grown on one ſort 


of fleſh ; and there are good and bad-fleſhed 


animals of all deſcriptions. 


Rams of different ages have been recon» 


mended by maay different perſons :© I have 
tried them from one year to ten years old, 
and never found any material difference in 
the ſtock in reſpect to quality; but in 
quantity I certainly have. It may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed that a ram two or three years 
old will get more ſtock than one ten years 
old. The proper number of ewes” for a 
ſhearling ram is from fifty to ſixty. I have 
turned a to- ſhear ram to nine ſeore of ewes, 
and of that number only five miſſed. I had 
that tup from Mr. Chaplin; my meu called 
him the Grand Seignor; but T queſtion 
whether his Sublime Highneſs made fach 
effectual uſe of his ſeraglio,- 


After all, I muſt own that I do not ap- | 


prove of any ram being put wick =” * 
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{ix ſcore of ewes: it is, in my opinion, as 
many as any one ought to have. If he is 
a valuable ram, he ſhould be allowed a 
teazer, {ſufficiently ſecured to prevent miſ- 
chief, and the ewes ſhould.be — to him in 


proper place. 


SECTION, XXXIX. 


5 Foreſt | Sheep, and the Improvement. that 
Kind are capable of, , 


FOREST ſheep ſhould not intermix ſo 
as to croſs the breed, but he kept to their 
own kind; for many reaſons—their won- 
derful agility in leaping from rock to rock, 
their activity and ſpeed in ſearch: of food, 
that wonderful inſtinct they are endowed 
with by nature, in lying down in ſuch places 
as the ſnow ſhall not drift over them: a 
caution ſo abſolutely neceſſary to ſheep in 
mountainous parts, The Diſhley ſheep are 
the reverſe of the foreft ſort; for though 
the Diſhley with great care and good food 


are 
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are ſo very profitable, yet are they the moſt 
tender ſheep I ever knew. They are 
ſtarved if the leaſt neglected: they ſaon be- 


come fat i in ono! ps but: een! in- 


different. Es 

If you hooks to yn" the 1 of. foreſt 
ſheep with the Diſhley, draw a few of the 
beſt into an incloſed paſture, andyput your 
favourite ram to them. Thie will be found 
che ſureſt and beſt method to improve 
them; but I do not think it would anſwer 
to ſtock the mountains with ſheep ſo bred: 
they would require more care and e 
than could be there ee > 19 


12 ern Nen 


SECTION xl. 


Deſcription of Fold-yards - Neceſſuy of a Re- 
- ceptacle for the Fuices which drain from the 
- Fold-yard; and the beſt Method W. wow” 
_ the ſame. | | 


THE. fold-yard ought to be fo 3 
amongſt the buildings as eaſily to receive 


every ſort of manure; which the pigs by 
routing 
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routing and turning it over continually will 
thoroughly iatermix. Tbe cattle will eat 
much of the litter which i is thrown out from 
the horſe-ſtables, which” always contäins 
ſmall quantities of hay waſted by the horſes, 
and at'times's little corn and other matters, 
which bis this management will turn to the 
er's profit in a greater degree than if 
the ſame quantity of ſuch hay had been 
taken from the ſtack, and immediately 
ſpread in the fold-yard; as the cattle if this 
caſe eat a great deal of the horſe-ditig* or 
refuſe ftraw along with it. The fold-yard 
ſhould be nearly level, with a ſmall indlina- 
tion or ſlope NES the receptacle or re- 
—_—_  :.. n 

I cannot approve of the manag t of 
thoſe who would give the fold- yard the 
form of the infide of a bowl: in ſuch a ron- 
cavity, the cattle on the approach of winter 
would ſtarve by lying ſo much in wet: nei- 
ther would the manure be ſo ſoon fit for 
uſe; for the materials it'is com poſed of, if 
conftantly covered with water, would ſcarte- 


ly ever rot. Any man may ſatisfy himſelf of 
f the 
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the truth of this aſſertion, hy immerſing 
manure in water and keeping it conſtantly; 
covered. A ſingular proof of this happen 
ed not many years ſinre in the vicinity of 
London. In ſinking a well at Tottenham 
Court, on the eſtatꝭ of the. late lord Sduth- 
ampton, at abbut eighteen feet from the ſar 
face the workman dug into ſomething (of 
which, upon being ſent up in the bucket, 
was found to contain the paumeli or fat of 
an animal, with a quantity of undigeſted 
hay, to all appearance as if it qhad been 
chewed but a fe hours before On further 
ſearch, the horns of the cow and part of the 
head with the hair on, wers feparatedby the 
axe and ſpade. Incredible as it may ſeem; 
the whiole appeared as freſh us if they had 
been recently depoſited ; though afterwards 
proved to have lain there upwards ot rorty 
yeirs. Upon enquiry, it was diſcovered 
that the'idenitical ſpot had been a large pit, 
dt pond of water, into which at the time 
of the great diſtemper amongft the honed 
cattle &-ntighbouring tow-keeper, who chen 
rented the place, tad thrown'n great num- 

1 ber 
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ber of cows which had died of it. The 
pond afterwards was filled up; chiefly by 
rubbiſh from London; and it is almoſt un- 
neceſſarx to add, that the preſent proprietor 
immediately had the well cloſed again. 
The fold yard, then, ſnould have a ſmall 
declination or ſlope from where the rain 
falls from the buildings, and in general from 
every other part of the premiſes, ſo that the 
refuſe of the houſe, and all other waſbings, 
may gently ooze into the reſervoir or com- 
mon receptacle, If the fold- yard is paved, 
one inch drip in twelve feet wil be found 
tobe ſufficient. -- 
The reſervoir muſt be 8 alficiently 
capacious and deep enough to receive a 
quantity of roots, corn- ſtubble, earth from 


different ſoils, &c. which 5 will imbibe 


the juices as they gradually ooze in, and 
form a matter that, when taken out, will 
ferment ſtrongly, and in this manner be 
worked into a good compoſt very little in- 
ferior to the fold · manure. By uſing this 
compoſt (as preſeribed in the Method of 
making Fallows) at the latter end of 

5 | the 


() 
the year, or ſo ſoon as harveſt is over, the 
farmer will reap more benefit than at firſt 
he will think poſſible. He will raiſe a 
dunghill from the greateſt nuiſances; for 


what can be more injurious to land than the 


roots af ſtubble, which, like wood,, rob the 
ſoil of nouriſhment, and keep the parts 


from adhering ſufficiently cloſe to aſſiſt ves 


getation in the enſuing crop, _ 
It is not enough to make the reſeryoir 


ſufficiently large: the bottom of it muſt be 


well rammed in with tiff clay to ſuch a 
thickneſs as to retain, the juices, and not 
ſuffer the fine parts to drain away. The 
liquor or juice retained in the reſeryoir too 


ſoon and readily evaporates, and is loſt 


when thrown on the land in its natural 
ſtate. The farmer therefore will be care- 
ful to have all the parts well worked toge- 
ther into one body, as directed above. 
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SECTION xt 


Reaſons 1 Stall. UL feuding in Summer 1 


to be pratiiſed, from Ty wy Clover-grafs, 
Cabbage, So. 


5 


plough &c. has already been recommended in 
Section XIV. p. 108; where! mentioned the 
uſes of clover : but fold · feeding cattle, pigs, 
foals, in ſummer, and ſome other circum- 


ſtances were not ſufficiently noticed. From 


ſtall-feeding in ſummer the farmer may de- 
rive great aſſiſtance towards improving his 


land; as abundance of the beſt kind of 
manure may be made by cattle of all kinds 
eating green fodder in folds, or ſtalls: and' 
I am firmly of opinion that beaſts intended 


for the ſlaughter-houſe will fatten much 
quicker by ſtall-feeding; as, in the heat of 


ſummer, the flies diſturb their reſt, make” 


them uneaſy, and occaſion them to run about 
continually 5 


wy * 
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6 
continually; ; which muſt prevent theit be- 
coming fat. 

Hunters and race-horſes would, from the 
quantity of meat they eat, be as fat as pigs, 
if exerciſe did not keep them down. It 
would be fingular to ſee an Iriſh labourer, 
accuſtomed daily to run up and down a ladder 
four ftories high; over-loaded with fleſh : 
a fat alderman is not a vety great curioſity. 
Therefore, were cattle tied up, and ſuffered 
to enjoy reſt, by eating their food in peace, 
they would feed more heartily, and the 
tnown food would not be liable to be ſpoiled 
by dunging or ſtaling upon it; which muſt 
happen to a cotiſiderable part when cattle 
feed in the field. 

Red-clover, if intended for horſes to feed 
upon, ſhould be brought into the fold- yard 
or ſtable; as animals of weight by treading 


upon a plant of ſuch a pulpy nature will 


ſpoil much more than they eat. To be 
convinced of this, let the o/d farmer put 
four horſes upon an acre of clover to depaſ- 
ture it, and let him keep an account of the 
number of days the piece keeps the four 

P 4 horſes. 
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horſes. Then let him keep the ſame num- 
ber of horſes in the ſtable, and feed them 
with the clover mown from a field of the 
ſame extent. He will find the horſes which 
have depaſtured to have deſtroyed three 
times as much with their feet as with their 
mouths—beſides the loſs of that manure 
which they would have made by being fed 
in the ſtall or fold, 

We will now conſider. the objections 
commonly made againſt ſtall-feeding. The 
firſt will be, that clover is not fit to cut ſo 
early as it is to depaſture. The ſecond ob- 
jection is the trouble of cutting and fetch- 
ing it home. The firſt objection I allow 
it is a real inconvenience; as the month's 
keeping in May is of great value: but if 
we, the preceding year, make into hay a 
proportion ſufficient for that month or until 
the clover gets ſtrong enough to mow, the 
difficulty is got over. | 

To the ſecond objection I ſay, that the 
trouble of fetching home the clover is little 
more than that of driving the horſes to and 
from the cloſe where it grows: and if you 


feed 
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feed them in the fold, you will not be un- 
der the neceſſity of fetehing them a mile or 
two when you riſe to your labour in the 
morning, nor of taking them the ſame dif- 
tance in the evening, | 

I have frequently mentioned cutting 
wheat-ſtraw with the clover; and I do moſt 
earneſtly recommend the practice with every 
kind of green food, for the reaſons already 
ſtated, and on account of the great ſaving 
which the farmer will find by the uſe. I like-- 
wiſe adviſe to give the horſes which eat 
green food their corn late in the evening : 
the laſt thing you do before you go to bed. 
If you give it in the morning, and then im- 
mediately go to work, the corn quickly 
paſſes without contributing to their ſupport 
by proper digeſtion. 

From the refuſe of the green fodder, with 
a ſmall addition of other food, a number of 
pigs may be kept ; and they would increaſe 
the manure-hill. 

In reſpe& to foals, they might not poſſi - 
bly do ſo well with this management; but 


if they are put in the ſtall for the day, and 
Fig well 
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well fed and let out for the night in ſome 


paſture, they would add to the dunghill, 
and thrive much better than if (as they fre- 
quently are) either ſtanding in a pond of 
water the whole day, or under ſome tree, 
ſtamping their manure, to no uſe. If they 


drop it in the pond, it is totally loſt, Let. 


the farmer calculate the damage done to 
graſs by cattle trampling upon and bruiſing 
the very roots, and he will ſoon give the 
preference to ſtall- feeding. 


Feeding with cabbages is rather a new 


plan, but I am of opinion it will ſoon be ge- 
nerally practiſed. They afford abundance of 
good food in ſummer; and, as they may be 
cut two or three times, great profit muſt un- 
doubtedly ariſe from the uſe of them, 


The expence of raiſing cabhages is not 


great, | 
\ 


SECTION: 
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SECTION. XLIL 


Uſe of 4 Fold in Wi ner to turn Stalk ja 
- Cattle in. 


| STALL-FED cattle without doubt would 
thrive better to have their liberty a few 
hours in the middle of the day; for by con- 
tinually ſtanding in one poſture the animals 
are prevented from indulging themſelves, 
and rubbing their hides, in which they 
take particular delight; they feel uncom- 
fortable and cannot ſleep eaſy, and this will 
prevent their feeding freely; Conſtantly 
breathing in the ſame ctib or trough makes 
the place unpleaſant to the beaſts: a free un- 
contaminated air is as neceffary to them as 
to men. 

Moſt of us know what effect foul air has 
upon the human frame, and but few are ig- 
norant of the bad and often fatal conſe- 
quences of it to cattle: their breath, how- 
ever. naturally ſweet, may become very 

P 4 ſtrong 
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ſtrong from the nature of the food they take, 
ſuch as turnips, cabbages, linſeed-cakes, &c. 
which, without a ſufficient circulation of air, 
will fill the whole place with a putrid ſteam 
highly noxious to beaſts and man. 

I obſerved the. cow-keepers in the vicini- 
ty of London, who in general keep a very 
great number, make it a conſtant practice 
to turn their cows after milking into a cold 
and dirty layer, or fold as we call it. . Being 
a brewer, and keeping cows myſelf, which 
were fed nearly as thoſe in the neighbour- 
hood of London are, I tried the method, and 
was ſoon convinced of the utility of it. For, 
having made particular inquiries of the ſer- 
vant who fed my cows, I learnt that ſeve- 
ral at one time ſeemed to loathe their food, 
that in general they did not appear to have 
very good appetites, and that ſome would 
not eat their grains for ſome days together. 
On, my adopting the cuſtom of turning 
them out for {ix hours in the day-time, the 
cows ſoon began to appear healthy and to 
fatten apace, and were never off their ap- 


petite. 5 
With 


n) 

With grains mixed with cut ſtraw I have 
fed cows to be very good beef; and have 
milked them to the day on which they 
were killed. | {1 

I have found it an excellent method to 
give chopped ſtraw to beaſts with all kinds 
of rich food; as it is more pleaſant to 
their palates, makes them ruminate more, 
promotes a regular digeſtion, and prevents 
the too quick paſling of the moiſt or juicy 
food through the inteſtines. 


SECTION XLIL 


Method of treating Horſes for Huſbandry in 
Winter, on a much better and cheaper Plan 


than is uſually practiſeu. 


HERE again cut ſtraw will be found of 
infinite uſe, and ſave many loads of hay. 
Although hay, in .ſome parts of the king- 
dom diſtant from a market, may not be fre- 
quently offered for ſale, and conſequently 


the farmer not ſet ſo high a value upon it; 
yet 
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yet if he kept a regular account of what hay 
is eaten by his horſes during the winter, and 
charged the coſt and trouble of making and 
harveſting it, and the rent of the land, he 
would find them a ſerious and heavy ex- 
pence; as will be more fully explained in 
Section XLVI. 

I am of opinion, that in London, where 
hay is generally dear, it is the moſt expen- 
five thing to feed a horſe with. 1 knew a 
ſtable-keeper of eminence, who was of the 
ſame opinion: he always faid hay was dear- 
er than corn; and as he dealt largely in 
both, he was likely to know ſomething 
of the matter. I have always found it to 
be ſo. | | 

J have tried experiments to keep horſes 
upon grains, potatoes, ground corn, bran, 
malt-combs, carrots, &c. ; but never found 
any thing ſo cheap as chopped ſtraw. Dur- 
ing the winter 1795 and 1796, I did not 
ſuffer one of the nine horſes I kept for the 
uſe of my brewery to eat any hay whatever. 
I kept two ſaddle-horſes, which at times were 
ridden hard, and were never free from fair 
| 5 work 
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work (for I do not like man or beaſt to be 
idle) ; the principal part of their food was 
likewiſe chopped ſtraw, with a regular quan- 
tity of corn, I ſet apart for this purpoſe 
the produce of fax acres of wheat/couge, or 
wheat ſtraw laſhed. I ſet a man to thraſh 
ſome of the ſtraw over again, by way 
of ſeeing how much wheat would be 
conſumed in the ſtraw. He was two 
days on this buſineſs: but the wheat he 
got out was worth no more than the coſt of 
three days' labour. I muſt alſo acknow- 
ledge that the wheat in this ſtraw had a 
great deal of the fuzzball or ſmut, and for 


that reaſon was not thraſhed, but Ja, left 


the flail ſhoyld bruiſe the fuzzballs, and turn 
all the wheat black. Wheat at the time 
was eight ſhillings per buſhel, I therefore 
ſaved the wheat- ſtraw, and added fix acres 
of Tartarian oats, which were remarkably 
long, fax feet upon an average. This quan- 
tity of oats and wheat-ſcouge ſerved my nine 
horſes from the middle of September 1795, 
to the month of June 1796, without any 
rack-meat or graſs. In the month of June 
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the nine draught horſes were turned out to 
graſs, during night. 

It is to be. obſerved here, that I do not 
ſpeak of chopped ſtraw as a ſubſtitute for 
corn: but I mean that it may well ſupply 
the place of hay; and in ſuch reſpect will be 
found a great ſaving even for the greateſt 
part of the ſummer. 

The two ſaddle-horſes were not-much in 
the ſtable in the ſummer ; and the ſix acres 
of each ſort, as juſt mentioned, beſides pro- 
ducing food for my nine draught- horſes, and 
ſome given to cows, fed my ſaddle-horſes 
likewiſe until harveſt, and for a month af- 
terwards: the whole being a period of 
thirteen months. Some of the wheat» 
ſcouge was left. It is to be noticed, that 
during the ſummer months I had graſs 
mowed, which was mixed with the cut 
ſtraw. 

Now, let the farmer compare this method 
in point of expence with that which he has 
been accuſtomed to; or let him attend to 
the calculation of expence of my own for 
ene or two years prior to the time I have 
been 
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been ſpeaking of. I charge the ſame num- 
ber of horſes with the rent of a cloſe, for 


which I pay 4.28 7 o 
Tythe ni PS 

Expences of harveſting at 5 5. 
per acre. 2 8 
4.31 19 0 


If the eddiſh pays the aſſeſſments of dif- 
ferent kinds, it is as much as can be ex- 
pected. I then bought not leſs than forty 
pounds worth of hay, excluſive of the ex- 
pences enumerated. The weekly allow- 
ances of corn were two quarters of oats and 
nine buſhels of beans. Next winter when 
I uſed chopped ſtraw, I tinted them to a 
ſhorter allowance of fix buſhels of beans, 
and dropped the uſe of oats, For fix ſue- 
ceſſive weeks I gave them potatoes: but, 
baving found one horſe dead in the ſtable, 
and in a few days another very ill, I dropped 
the uſe of that kind of food; though I am 
ſill in doubt whether the potatoes were the 
cauſe of his death. As horſes are remarka- 

bly 
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bly fond of the root, my man might pet- 
haps give them too great a quantity. 

The horſe which was found dead feem- 
ed to have died without pain. He had 
eaten up all the food given hith over night. 
The men left the table at nine o'clock in 
the evening, and, at their return next morn- 
ing before ſix, found him lying in ſuch a 
poſture, that they thought him only ſleep- 
ing: he had not in the leaſt diſturbed his 
fitter, which he muſt have done had he 
ſtruggled. 

t will now ſtate the difference in refpe& 
to keep for two winters. 


Expences according to the Old . ethod. 


4. $6.6 
71 19 © 


Fo hay 
2 Quarters of oats weekly— 


104 quarters, at 1/, 10s. 156 O a 


9 Buſhels of beans weekly 


468 buſhels, at 6s. 140 8 0 


— — — 


1.368 7 © 


Bal 
the 
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Expences according z0.the Improved Method, 
5 J. . >: 
To ſix acres of wheat- ſcouge at 
21. 25. per acre | 12 12 0 
Allowing 11. 18. pet acre for the 
wheat, which is by far more than 
it is worth, as many farmers 
would not have accepted of it for 
thraſhing 7 6 6 0 
Six acres of oats, at 10. 10s. 
per acre 63 0 0 
Cutting ftraw; one man, fifty-two 
weeks, at 125. per week 31 46 
Six buſhels of beans for fifty-two 


weeks, at 6s. 93 12 © 


The ſum total L. 206 14 © 


£5 


Firſt method 368 7 © 
Improved ditto 206 14 0 
Balance in favour of —— 


the Improved Method þ 161 13 6 
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The work of the horſes was nearly the 
ſame each winter. Twice in every week 
fix of the nine were uſed to go from Don- 


caſter to Sheffield with a waggon loaded 


with about 8co gallons of ale. The weight 
of the waggon and ale exceeded fix. tons; 
conſequently each horſe had full one ton to 
draw for his ſhare. The diſtance between 
Doncaſter and Sheffield is eighteen miles, 
which made 'in the aggregate ſeventy-two 
miles per week: but they frequently had 
to go a mile beyond Sheffield. 

The journey to Sheffield and returning 
home took up moſt commonly 22 hours: 


the ſpare days they were employed either 


going out with ale, or at plough, I could 
perceive no difference in reſpect to the con- 
dition of the horſes between the years they 
were fed according to the firſt method, 
and thoſe they were fed, according to the 
improved method, with ſtraw, &c. They 
performed their work well each year ; and 
they certainly had enough to do. 

It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve, that 


great part of thoſe winters in which the 
horſes 
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horſes were fed with ſtraw, each , horſe 
worked his dray, which weighed .abqut 
twenty-two. hundred weight: but I four 
this hurt the horſes' hacks very much, an 
therefore gave ĩt up. | 

In the year 179g, 1 erected A gill for 
the purpole of grinding oats and beans for 
my horſes. , But I:;was much diſappointed ; 
for, contrary to my expectations, found 
this to be the worſt of all methods; though 
I perſevered in it for ſome time, thinking 
it might anſwer in the end. At firſt Igave 
the number of horſes before mentioned two 
quarters of oats and nine buſhels of beans a- 
week, only a little broken: they ſoon loſt 
their fleſh; I then had both oats and beans 
ground to meal : but the horles appeared 
worſe. Suſpecting that the men poſſibly 
might rob the creatures of their corn, I 
raſe early and attended them whilſt eating 
their corn, both morning and evenigg: but, 
in Apite af all my vigilance, they continued 
decreaſing in fleſn. Still I thought it im- 
poſſible the corn ſhould become worſe hy 
being ground. My men, however, did not 
like the trouble of grinding: and as at the 

Vol. I. Q_ time 
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time we were much hurried with bufineſs, 
they ſometimes neglected it, and at letigth 
gave it up entirely; which I was not ſorry for. 
I was really aſhamed of this ſcheme ; for it 
had coſt me upwards of twenty pounds to 
erect the mill. I do not here eſtimate the 
value of the power given to the mill-work, 
as that part was made OP for the 
brewery, © 

'" Tould not in any manner (etisfaRorily 
| explain to myſelf why corn ſhould be ſo 
much worſe for grinding; but I ſaw, a 
ſhort time after, another proof that it really 
is ſo. 1 had occaſion to go a Journey j and, 
the weather being fine, J got upon the box 
with the ſtage-coachman, + He had a pair 
of very fine leaders in excellent condition, 
which I took notice of and praiſed : hut the 
coachman ſaid, I ſhould ſee them ſo tired 
before they got to the end of the ſtage, that 
he ſhould be hardly able to whip them on. 
1 expreſſed my ſurpriſe at this, as it was 
but a fifteen miles ſtage, and aſked. him 
whethef his horſes were /oft. He replied, 
No; it was the fault of his maſter, who had 


"bought a OP of bran, and mixed it 
F with 
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wih ground oats and beans; which food 
made the horſes: fo weak, that in ſuch hot 
weather as we then had they could ſcarcely 
crawl after they had gone three or four 
mlles. * You will preſently ſee them;” 
added the man; in ſuch a miſerably re- 
{axed condition; they will be as white as 
your ſhirt; and ſweat in ſuch a manner as 
to make one pity them,” The corrobo- 
rating evidence of the cdachman convinced 
me of the cauſe of my horſes looking fo 
backt But, being defirous of hearing whether 
the cpachman was capable of giving any 
reaſon for his aſſertions, I told him, I al- 
ways underſtood that - it was beſt to feed 
horſes with greund corn. Then you un- 
derſtood wrong; maſter,” ſaid he; © for I 
| know my horſes have been much weaker 
' filter they have been ſo fed.“ But ſaid 
I; © probably they have leſs now than when 
they fed upon unground corn.” He re- 
plied, No; for they have all they will 
eat.” As this man had ſpent his life 
amongſt horſes, in his youth was brought 
up in the ſtable, afterwards a poſt- boy, 
and then a coachman, I had the curioſity to 
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enquire of him how the different [maſters 
he had lived with uſed to keep their horſes, 
Amongſt the number he mentioned, there 
was one who made uſe of chopped ſtraw, 


. with one third of ſaintfoin and beans, but 


no oats ; and whoſe horſes; performed their 
work better and were ſtronger than any 
others he had ever met with. He iſaid, that 
fox middle-aged horſes the beans were not 
ſplit; but for the very old, or the very 
young, they were, and that the harder the 
"beans the better. The quantity of beans 
given with the ſaintfoin and ſtraw appeared 
very ſeanty to me; but the coachman af 
fured me they were fully ſuffieient, 
I am no convinced that ground cdrn. is 
not proper to he given to working Horſes. 
If a horſe ſtands in the ſtable, he will / fatten 
on bran, which will not ſupport him, if he 
has common exerciſe, as his carcaſe will 
ſoon ſhow. A horſe will fatten ſooner at 
graſs in a good paſture, than in a ſtable on 
the beſt of corn; but in the latter he ac- 
quires a firm hard fleſh which will bear 
work; and in the former only a'waſhyoft 
fleſh, which diminiſhes with trifling exer- 
FRE I eiſe. 
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ciſe. In ſhort, a horſe that ſtands in the 
ſtable to be made up, will fatten with. almoſt. 
any thing. I have tried carrots, potatoes, 
bran-paſte, &c. but the great deſideratum 
is to keep working horſes well and cheap ; 
and, in thirty years' experience, I never yet 
have found any thing equal to chopped 
ſtraw with corn. 

have tried beans in the ſtraw; and ex- 
cellent food they yield after Candlemas. 
Peas are improper ; for pea-ſtraw is ſo. 
crooked: as to prevent the cutting it ſhort 
enough, and the horſes will throw it out 
with their noſes, 

Great part of the ſavings ariſing from the 
uſe of wheat-ſtraw depends much upon the 
man who cuts the ſtraw, and him who 
gives it to the horſes. For, if the man who 
ſerves the horſes will not give them a little at 
a time; but, on the contrary, to iave him- 
ſelf trouble, throws in one ikuttlefull after 
another, and continually keeps the manger 
full, the horſe in that caſe will not thrive, 
and, inſtead of ſaving, the food recom- 
mended will prove expenſive. If a ſmall 
quantity at a time were thrown in, the horſe 
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would be enticed to feed; and chopped ſtraw; , 
mixed as before directed, would be found 
to anſwer every purpole. 
| Let the horſe continually have a $f 
manger. When he firſt comes into the 
ſtable, he will eat the ſtraw greedily by it- 
ſelf, if you put but a ſmall quantity in; 
when you find he begins to tire of ſtraw, 
give him a few beans with it ; always tak- 
ing care to deal out with a very ſparing, 
hand, until he is full enough; which is 
eaſily known to gs Ps ee nen 
In my opinion, if to a quick- feeding 
hungry horſe you were to ſpread, a quartern 
of oats with an equal quantity of chopped 
ſtraw, over the bottom of the manger, in 
ſuch a manner that he muſt take ſome time 
in licking them up, and be obliged of courſe 
to chew every oat; it would anſwer the 
purpoſe of twice the quantity of the ſame 
corn thrown into the manger on a heap, 
For, in the latter inſtance he would ſwallow 
the oats whole, and they would paſs through 
him without being properly digeſted, Chop- 
ped ſtraw is good for making a horſe chew 
9 take pains with his food: and I inſiſt 
upon 
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upon it, that he will thrive better on it than 
on any quantity of corn and hay from na- 
tural graſs, given in the uſual manner. Some 
horſes will eat this kind of food ſtill better 
if it be watered in a tub, before you put it 
in the manger. . [8.1] 
If you take a horſe out of a graſs-field in 
the morning, and give him, according to the 
cuſtom of moſt farmers, a feed of corn, and 
immediately afterwards ride or plough with 
him, or give him any fatiguing or hard ex- 
erciſe, the corn will be of little uſe, as it 
will quickly paſs off with his graſs. But, 
if you with more judgment give him the 
ſame quantity of corn over-night, it will 
then, from the inactivity of the animal, 
have time to digeſt in his ſtomach, | 


SECTION XIIV. | 


Method of Soiling Horſes for Huſbandry ; and 
the great Advantage arifing therefrom in 
Summer. 1 
WE have repeatedly taken pains to incu 


sate the advantage of uſing chopped ſtraw: . 
and in no one inſtance will the farmer find 
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it more highly beneficial than in mixing 
full half ftraw cut with the green fodder, 
It is as bread to meat with human beings ; 
it imbibes the redundant juices of the green 
food, attenuates the viſcoſity of the humours 
in the body, promotes the circulation, and 
thediſcharge of noxious and excrementitious 
matter, and affords a moſt wholeſome nou- 
riſhment to the horſe, as the ſleekneſs of his 
coat will bear witneſs. 5 

Soiling a horſe with green food only is 
very apt to engender corrupt humours in 
the ſtomach, and renders the animal too lax- 
ative to ſupport any hard work or violent 
exerciſe; ſuch food paſſes ſuddenly through 
the horſe; and this erudity is moſt erro- 
neouſly termed quick digeſtion, not know- 
ing that digeſtion means the diſſolution. of 
the food fo minutely as to enable it to enter 
the veſſels and circulate with the maſs of 
blood. | 

A horſe will eat any ſort of grafs, when 
mown and laid before him in the ſtable or 
fold. The bent left in paſtures where oxen 
and ſheep feed, would thus feed a number of 
horſes ; as likewiſe the graſs and weeds 
under 
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under trees or hedges. Some tether a horſe 
in thoſe places: this is better than not eat - 
ing the graſs at all. But nothing is ſo good 
as mowing; as by that means the horſe 
makes manure, and the graſs grows finer. 
On the contrary, the part on which the 
horſe is tethered, gets coarſer and coarſer ; 
for he depoſits all his urine and dung upon 
the very ſpot of ground where he ought 
not. Road-ſides, and all places where weeds 
and a fmall quantity of graſs grow, are 
worth mowing, were it only for making 
manure.— Indeed, weeds in highways ought 
always to be cut down, to prevent the ſeeds 
ſhaking; for thiſtle-ſeed will blow for miles. 
There are in ſome fields near London more 
thiſtles than corn, from neglecting, I ſup- 
poſe, to deſtroy them before the ſeed ripens. 
If the above cautions were attended to, 
there would be no want of manure in places 
where the produce of the land is conſumed 
upon the farm. : 
There are many other advantages attend- 
ing the ſoiling horſes in the ſtable: but as 
they have been frequently ſpoken of in this 
work, it is needleſs to ſay more here. 
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SECTION XIV. 


Obſervations made by the Author in valuing. 
. Eſtates for different Gentlemen, deſcribing 
tbe, Old and New Syſtem of Huſbandry, 


 evith Debtor and Creditor Account: the 


great Advantage of the New Syſtem, in 
many Inſtances from 50 to 100 per cent. 


MY thirſt obſervation is upon a tillage 
farm in the neighbourhood of Doncaſter, 
conſiſting of 139 acres. I ſhall firſt deſcribe 
the management, and next the method 
which ought to be purſued. To make each 
as clear as poſſible, I lay down the following 
debtor and creditor account, beginning with 


the Old Syſtem, 


Rotation of Crops uſed under the Old Syſtem. 


Dr. % EXPENCES. 
fr 1. d. 


To 23 acres wheat, 
ploughing, ſowing, 
Kc. at 78. per acre 8 1 © 

Seed, 23 loads, at 18s 
per load 

Reaping, leading. &c. 
At 108. per ACTE 

Thraſhing, dreſſing, 
161 loads, at 18, 


per load 8 10 


20 14 0 


11 10 of 


£43 6 of 


Cr. by PRODUCE, 
C. 3:8, 


Wheat, 23 acres, at 
7 loads per acre, 
at 18s, clas 144 18 © 
Barley, 9 ditto, at 4. 
qrs. per ac. at 258. 
per quarter 
Oats, 23 ditto, at 4 
ꝗrs. per ac. at 128. ; 
per quarter $5 '4 © 
Beans 44 ditto, at 3 
ditto per acre, at 


. 248. per qr. 16 4 0 


£261 60 


45 &'0 » 
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Dr, to CATLIN 1 


Cr. by PRODUOE. 


i £4, 
Brought over + £ E | Brought over = $ 60 
Mowing ſtubble, 38. $94 ac. under pl 
per acre 3 9 0 20 in fallow 
9 acres of barley, | 59% in graſy 
ploughing, xe. at 
78. per acre 3 3091139 139 totalquan.of ac. 
Seed, 4 quar. 4 buſh. 1— 5 
at 258. _ quarter 5 12 6 59% acres ſtraw, cc. 
Reaping, 3 at il. r acre | 59 10 0 
at 8s. per acre 3 13 01 ditto hay, at i tan 
Thraſhing, &c. 36 ꝗrs. | per acre, 41. per l 
at 18, per qr. 2 140 ton 48 0 © 
23 acres oats, ploũgh- Profit on 5 cows, at ; 
ing, &c, at 78. per | gl 5s. per co 26 5 © 
— $ 1 0|Profit a bull makes 
Seed, 14 qrs. 3 buſh. per annum 5 0 
at 128. per qr. 8 12 6 wethers 18 on 
Reaping, leading, &c. 20 fat lambs 15 8 
at 6s, per acre 6 18 © Wool, 30 fleeces, at 15 
Thraſhing, &c, 92 qrs. s. each 4 10 0 
at 18. per qr. 4 12 fr horſe (ſuppoſe) ſold 
44 acres of beans, in 2 years, will be 
ploughing, &c. at the half of a horſe 
1+ per acre 1 11 6 in chis year's profits 8 o 0 
d, 2 qrs. 2 buſhels, Pigs = - - 11 — 0 
at 248. per qr. 2 14 © | 
Reaping, &c. at 8s. | 
per acre 1160 
42 acres hay, barveſt- | 
ing, at 38. peracre 3 98 
20 acres tallow, ſour 
times plougbing, 
&c. at 58. 6d. per 
acre 2200 
142 loads of manure 
at 8s. per load 36 16 0 
Rent 110 00 : 
Aſſeſſments, at 56 27 10 o 
h 320 7 6 
Profit 130 Bb —— 
f — 0 10 @ 
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| Rotation of Crops under the New Syſtem. | 


Dr. io EXPENCES. 
20 Acres in Turnip 
Fallow. © 
2 ploughings, &c, 
carrying twitch 
off, &c. at 78. 
cach - 14 o o 
6 loads manure per 
acre, leading on, 
&c. 88. per load 48 O © 
Drilling, at 28. 6d. 
acre 2 10 © 
Seed, 6d. per acre © 10 © 
Haeing, and 3 times. 
ploughing, 28. each 
time per acre 6 Oo 


20 Acres Wheat Crop. 
Ploughing, ſowing, 


cr. y PRODUCE, 
| OI 5 I 


20 acres turnips, at 
| er acre oO o 


2 20 ditto wheat, 8 


loads per ac. 188. 
per load 
20 ditto peas, at 12 
loads per ditto, 
128. per load 144 20 
20 ditto barley, at 4 
Ars. per ditto, 258. 

per qr. 100 00 
20 ditto clover,. at 2 

ton per ditto, 4l. _ 

per ton 100 0 
20 ditto wheat, at 8 

loads per ditto, 

188. per load 144 0 
80 acres ſtraw, 208. 


144, 00 


&c. 78. per acre 7 © o] per acre 80 0 
Seed, 20 loads, 188. | Profit brought from 

per load 18 0 0 account of 10acres 
Reaping and leading, managed accord- 

10s. per acre 10 00 ing to New Syſt, 
160 loads thraſhing, See p. 240 80 0 

&c. 18. per load 8 Oo o | * 
Stubble mowing, &c. 

38. per acre, 3 00 
20 Acres Peas Crop. 
Ploughing, harrow- 

ing, &c. twice, 7s. | 

per acre each 14 © © 
Seed 10 quarters, at 

323. per quarter 16 0 o 
Drill. 28. 6d. per ac. 2 10 © 
4 loads manure per | 

acre, leading, &c. | 

at 8s per load 32 0 © 

£181 10 0 6932 O 


— 
fl 
1 


B 
3 
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Dr. to EXPENCES. Cr. by PRODUCE. 
| . 4, 4 4 Go 
Brought over 181 10 0 Bronglt over 932 0 


— per-ne. n 289880 
18. 6d. per ac. each 4 10 LE 


Reaping and thraſh ' 12 0 ot cn 2 


o load ELIE: 
A 29508 » Of -: 8: > ol N19] £1184 © tg £99. 1 
20 Hetes Harley Ci. | 4 5 © 


er 15 

win 8. A. 

A back Ber n. 0 0 
10 0 


at 2 8, per ꝗr- 
Cicset keel. per ra. ©" bl " 
rfef6il, öh. >>, ml 025880 72306483 
Reaping and leading, F I 
es per acre: ©; ” op. iht 010711 99 
Thraſhing, . Kc. 80 8 = 
Ge, 13. 6d: per qri 6 oo 0 TIRQ WOT F1 


20 Acres Wheat Crop. | 
| 


Ploughing, ſowing, | 
c. 78. * „ en, 27198 


Seed, 20 loads, 18s. 5 | 
per toad io Of CO TCA 
Reaping aud lxdin, aa beifook viimies 
acre 16 0 % 2% is: 
Thraſhing, det. bg 953% 10 BEL 4 +101 
per load \ o © _ IS 
—_— n Mt 4 ns ois sg: Aue 
O Ol = * 
3 e 8 4 
Rent and uſeents 137 to of 7% > TION 
8 5 } . i r 0 1 — | 
„„ | NR — — 


Nraſilt 2 +: C32 00 
p £93% o - Errors excepted. 
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We will ſuppoſe the farm-houſes, barns; 
And buildings in general, together with the 
fences on the whole farm, to gecupy by 2d. 
meaſurement nine atres of land. There: 
will then remain ten acres for ſupport of the 
cows, horſes, &c; The beſt - method td. 
make the ten acres anſwer that purpoſe will 
be to ſow three and a half of them Wich 
winter tares; two and à half with ſumſner, 
cabbages, and potatoes under them :; and the, 
remaining four with Apring tares {+ or you 
may ſow part of them with buck-wheat. * 
I mean thoſe ten acres to ſupply the place. 
of the 594 acres allowed for the fame-uſe- 
in the Old Syſtem, always ſuppoſing in both 
eaſes that the buildings, fences, Ke. take 
up nine actes. n 
Theſe ten acres will moſt certainly coft 
ſomething tilling and managing : büt, "if 
carefully looked after, they will maititairf 
forty head of cattle and horſes in ſummer; 
with the aſſiſtance of chopped ſtraw, 20 
before deſeribed: and the farmer will have 
one hundred and twenty acres of ſtraw, 
© clover, &c. — he had before in :th& 
| old 
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old method only fifty-nine and a half; and 
he may be certain that every crop by this 
management will be more bulky, and his 
quantity of manure coritinually increaſe by 
keeping forty head of cattle and horſes in 
the fold, winter and ſummer, not to men- 
tion pigs. As the food I have recom- 
mended is too rich for breeding,-ſtock, if 
the farmer keeps ſix cows, as before men« 
tioned, he will want twenty-ſix feeding 
beaſts, which may average at five guineas 
each; but much more may be made—he 
may make two returns. However, as the 
profits accruing by this method may appear 
incredible to thoſe who ſet their faces againſt 
any innovation or improvement, I will ex- 
plain myſelf by a debtor and F 
count. 

We will ſuppoſe the ten acres to be at 
firſt ſet with potatoes to make the land 
ready and clean for the tares, '&c. 8 Carry 
the profit on t As Potatoes to the general ac- 
count, as it is part of the crop for the fifſt 
year of the New Method. 


New 
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New Syſtem on Ten Acres of Potatoes. 


Dr. o EXPENCES. 
1 6. d. 


3 10 0 


Ploughing 10 acres 
at 78.. per acre. 

120 ſacks of potatoes 
for ſeed, at E 
pet ſack. 

Harrowing at diffe- 
rent times, 28. * 
acre - 1 00 

Ploughing up, at 58. 
per acre 

Profit carried to the 
Gen. Account of 
one year's profit 80 o o 


18 O o 


2 10 0 


Lies 00 


cn. by PRODUCK. 


„ . 
By 10 acres, ſold at 
ol. 108. per acre "ay @ O 


— — 
£105 06 


N. B. "The potatoe crop is ſuppoſed to 
be ſold on the land, as it is difficult to cal- 
 culate expences when they are fold by tlie 
farmer at market, or he would make mote 
than double the ſum mentioned; for one 
2 ſacks, at 35. per ſack, would be 


28 


if well ſet 5 managed, he would Have 
an hundred and fifty ſacks per acre. 
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Ten Acres of Land, Wc. managed by the New 
Syſtem. 


Dr. to EXPENCES. | 
; Lo 5. d 

31. acres _ | 
harrowing and 
ſowing, at 58. per 
aeg; as 

Seed tares, 2 buſhels 
per ac. at 108. per 
on and 1 peck | 
of ryeat 6d.pr.peck 3 11 9 

1: acre of cabbages, 
ploughing, &c. 78. 
per acre 

21 acres drilling, at 
28, 6d. per acre 

Plants which muſt be 
raiſed on a ſeed- 
bed, Alb. of ſeed, 


at 68. per Ib. dig- 
ging * pales, 
and ſowing 
Planting, at gs. per 
acre 
4 acres, 3 times 
ploughing and ſow- | 
ing, at 7s. pr. ac. 40 
he for 33 4 | 
every year, at 4 
loada per acre, at 
8s. per load 16 00 
Profit by this mode 140 1 6 


1 46 


o 63 


9 © 


o 12 6 


© 10 6] 


Cr. ty PRODUCE. 

| . 44 

By the profit on 33 

boats an ave- | 
rage of 51, 58. per 

beaſt 0 168 0 0 


\ 


£168 © 0 


£168 o 0 


The above balance of profit certainly ap- 


pears great: but the 


Vor. I. 


uncommon quantity 


R of 
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of food the ten acres will ſupply by the 
tares and rye raiſed upon them (when 
chopped with wheat-ftraw as before de- 
ſcribed) is really incredible to thoſe who 
have not given this method a fair trial. I 
have kept ten horſes thirteen months on ſix 
acres of wheat - ſcouge, and fix acres, of oats. 
From this it may eaſily be conceived, that 
ten acres of green fodder, with ten acres of 


wheat-ſtraw, will keep forty head of. cattle 


and horſes during the ſummer, Forty 
acres of wheat- ſtraw, twenty acres of clover 
twice mown, twenty acres of barley-ſtraw, 
and twenty acres of pea-ſtraw, together 
with twenty acres of turnips, will eafily keep 
thirty-two head of beaſts and eight horſes 
during the winter. No one can ſuppoſe 
that I mean the ten acres alone ſhould keep 
the number of the different cattle men- 


tioned, I mean, that the produce of the 


ten acres appropriated to the raiſing of 
green fodder, if you mix it with the ſtraw 
and clover in manner as directed, and pro- 
perly and regularly feed the cattle, will be 
found to anſwer the purpoſe, and render 

every 


6230 
every ſervice I have aſſerted it capable of 
performing. 00 

Cabbages of the early kind will be ready 
to cut the beginning of June; and you may 
keep cutting all ſummer, as, before you 
have got through a certain quantity, the 
ſprouts of ſome will be ready to cut again. 
It is meant that theſe cabbages ſhould be 
given to ſuch beaſts as are in the beſt con- 
dition, or neareſt ready for market. When 
you have cut your winter tares and rye, ſa- 
voy cabbages mutt be put in the land. You 
will mow your tares in ſummer; and the 
cabbages will ſerve the cattle in winter, and 
be ſoon enough removed from the ground 
to ſow it with tares in the ſpring. Where 
the ſpring cabbages grow, you mult in 
autumn ſow winter tares in drills, Put 
in four or {ix loads of manure per acre to 
every crop. Theſe ten acres are, like a gar- 
den, continually to be covered with crops ; 
I eſteem them as much a garden for the uſe 
of the cattle, as I do the kitchen-garden for 
the uſe of the family. ind hace 
= Although 
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Although I have calculated twenty acres 
of turnips to be uſed for the feeding of 
cattle in the fold; they will not all be 
wanted, but one half, or perhaps more, 
may be eaten with ſheep. Therefore a 
profit will ariſe, of which no notice has 
here been taken. The quantity of ma- 
nure calculated in the New Syſtem is very 
much leſs than will ariſe ; but as the me- 
thod is ſo new in this and in moſt. other 
parts, I very much wiſh to avoid placing 
over much profit before the reader at once. 
Honey is a ſweet thing; but if I had never 
ſeen any, and by any chance had met with 
ſome in the trunk of a tree, I ſhould be 
afraid to taſte it: but if I at laſt ſhould 
venture and get one lick, I ſhould be inclin- 
ed to taſte again; and when I found it 
both ſweet to my taſte, and wholeſome, I 
fhould become fond of it. So much do I 
expect this new ſyſtem of farming will 
prove pleaſant to the farmer, when he once 
taſtes the ſweets of it. There is nothing 
ſweetens labour ſo much as an adequate re- 
ward; and method is the ſoul of all buſineſs. 


By 
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By the rules laid down in this Treatiſe a 
farm becomes almoſt as productive as a 
garden ; and I would ſtimulate every one to 
exert himſelf to follow them practice. I 
have been uſed to feed cattle upon the moſt 
fertile grounds in the county of Lincoln, 
but never could arrive at ſuch a ſtate of per- 
fection as by this method. It may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that in two different in- 
ſtances I have ſo well fattened two Scotch 
cows, that they had as much tallow within 
them, as they weighed per quarter, though 
they had been milked within ſix weeks of 
their being killed: the one weighed four 
ſtone per quarter, and had four ſtone of fat 
in her: the other nine ſtone per queen, 

and had nine ſtone of fat in her. 
Now ſuppoſe to the New Method we 
allow one man and one boy extra to look 
after the cattle, horſes, &c. We will eſ⸗ 
timate the man at 125. per week, and the 
boy at 65s. per week. Though theſe wages 
may appear at firſt ſight rather extravagant, 
yet, as Sunday's attendance will be required 
for a part of the day at leaſt, we will be li- 
R 3 beral 
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beral in our pay : therefore, throwing away 
the odd day, the hours and -minutes, and 
reckoning fifty-two weeks for the year, we 
have the ſum of 46/. 16s, to deduct, which 
will leave a balance of 405/. 145. Now the 
profit by the Old Syſtem is 1 30/. 8s. 6d, 
which taken from 405. 145. leaves a net 
difference in profit in favour of the New 
Syſtem of 275. 55. 6d. 

In the Old Syſtem we reckoned the profit 
of a horſe in two years ſixteen pounds, 
the half of which, taking only one year's, 
will be 8/. and of pigs, as before, 5/. Theſe 
ſums, added to 275 J. 55. 6d. will make in 
the aggregate 288“. 55. 6d, 

The 80/. for the potatoes only have been 
brought to account : but the net profit from 
the ten acres in greencrops, being 140/. 15. 6, 
will make the aggregate ſum 3484. 75s. od. 
which appears a very large ſum: but by this 
method of cultivation and feeding of cattle, 
it will be found that manure will be made 
of ſo much better quality, and in ſuch 
plenty, and at ſo much cheaper rate than 


by buying, which has been the general prac- 
tice 


W G a 1 
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tice in this neighbourhood, that a farmer 
who lives four or {ix miles from a poſt or 
manufacturing town, will icarcely be at the 
trouble of fetching it; and manure, being 
the maſter-piece of all agriculture, will raiſe 
every crop to be ſo abundant as to give 

aſtoniſhment to the beholders of them. 
There are ſeveral advantages in reſpect to 
ſituation attending this farm in the vicinity 
of Doncaſter, which from their locality will 
not apply to the other two farms I mean to 
treat of. 1 have from experience learned 
that garden-peas of the early ſort, ſet in the 
month of January as here before deſcribed, 
will be more productive than any field-peas, 
and always ſell at a better price, even if you 
harveſt them. But you have a chance of 
ſelling a part in the pods green, which may 
fetch twenty guineas per acre at the leaſt, 
and you may have a crop of turnips after 
with eaſe: but this crop of turnips has not 
been taken into the account. It may be ſaid 
the profit on the beaſts is laid too high; but 
I deny that to be the caſe, for the following 
reaſons, When you feed cattle on graſs, it 
R 4 is 
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1s poſſible that the ſeaſons may vary ſo much 
that the ſame paſture might keep double 
the number of cattle at one time to what 
it may be capable of at another. Therefore, 
as it is uſual to put in the ſame number 
every year, ſhould the ſeaſon prove dry, 
you probably will be overloaded with ſtock: 
if, on the contrary, it ſhould prove wet, you 
will be deficient in ſtock; and in either of 
theſe caſes you will be diſappointed. But 
with food provided in the manner deſcribed 
above, your green crops get ſo forward be- 
fore the dry ſeaſon probably arrives, that 
they receive no injury; and by fold or 
ſtable-feeeding the animal, if choſen of the 
right ſort, to a certainty ſpeedily becomes 
fat. His food, his work, his reſt is regular, 
every day is the ſame; and every day 
will he increaſe, to the emolument of his 
owner. And as Rotherham market is 
within ſix miles, the farmer has an oppor- 
tunity to ſell his own beaſts; and if the 
price offered for them proves not to his ſa- 
tisfaction, he can drive them home, and 


take them another day to market. A ſort 
of 
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of jobbing buſineſs may be carried on by 
attending ſuch a market, to ſell in dear mar- 
kets, and buy in cheap ones; and likewiſe 
the buſineſs of ſelling cows and calves, by 
buying in cows with calf, and keeping them 
to calve, to make fat the calves, and milk the 
cows a ſufficient time, and then fatten them. 
A crop of early potatoes may be raiſed on 
ſome part of the land intended for turnips, 
and ſold in time to have a crop of turnipsafter; 
and ſhould he be ſhort of his green crop, he 
has a crop of clover continually on the land, 
in ſummer, which ſecures him food for his 
cattle on a certainty. His farm is within the 
compaſs, that an induſtrious man may ſee that 
every part of his buſineſs is executed pro- 
perly ; and he does not require ſo ſtrong a 
team to carry his corn to market ; nor need 
his ſervant be ſo long abſent from his home 
employ ; and he ſcareely can go to any mar- 
ket with his corn, but he may bring coals 
back. 
It is to he obſerved that in the foregoing 
calculations J have ſuppoſed all the plough- 
7 ing, 
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ing, and ſowing, and leading, ſhould be 
hired and paid for. Theſe accounts, as 
drawn out, lean much in favour of the Old 
Syſtem, as the expences are fewer in num- 
ber than will really be found in following 
that method. The calculations are made 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing at one view the 
great diſparity which actually will be found 
to exiſt in the practice of the two different 
methods, on ſimilar farms. As to aſcertain- 
ing the profits exactly, that is impoſlible ; as 
the markets fluctuate in ſo great a degree, 
that no one can be correct in the valuation 
of catile or corn for {ix months forward. 
I have conſtantly eftimated the expences at 
a higher rate than I know they may be done 
at, that I might not be ſuppoſed to deal un- 
fairly wich the Old Method. 


The ſecond farm I mean to treat of is, of 
the grazing, breeding, and ploughing kind. 
It is ſituated in Lincolnſhire, and conſiſts of 
three hundred and fourteen acres. Part 


of it is at preſent divided into four plats 
for 


3 


3 
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for ploughing, each plat conſiſting of twen- 
ty-four acres. There is an additional plat 
of the ſame kind of land, containing ſixteen 
acres*; and about fourteenacres of clay-land, 
which is alſo ploughed. Theſe, added to- 
gether, make one hundred and twenty-ſix 
acres, all under plough according to the old 
management. If you ſubtract the one hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix acres from three hun- 
dred and fourteen, there will be a reſidue 
of one hundred and eighty-eight acres, 
which are all in graſs, and uſed for the pur- 
poſe of raiſing one hundred and forty lambs, 
or tupping one hundred and forty ewes (as 
the hogs are ſold off in ſpring, and the 
drape ewes at Michaelmas), and keeping 
twelve horſes, and thirty beaſts. The rotation 
of crops here made uſe of is according to the 
old ſyſtem, as before obſerved, viz. turnips, 
barley, clover and wheat: and probably the 
method here followed may be as good as 
any other; as the farm is applied to the 


* The four plats conſiſting of twenty-four acres each, and 
the plat of fixteen acres, are of limeſtone: the reſt clay, and 
liable to rot ſheep. 


breeding 
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breeding of ſheep, the moſt lucrative buſi- 


neſs the farmer can purſue. 


I will now 


ſtate a debtor and creditor account of the 


expences and produce of the farm, as now 


managed, 


Fe 


T he preſent Rotation of Crops in a Year 


De. to EXPENCES. | Cr. by PRODUCE. | 


FIRST PLAT. 
To fallowing 24 a- 
cres for turnips ; 
4 times plough- 
ing, harrowing, 
&c, at 65. per acre 
each 28 16 
t2 Loads manure 
per acre, at 8. 115 4 
Seed and hoeing, 6s. 
er acre 
. SECON D. p 
Floughing 24 acres 
for barley, 75. per 
acre 8 
Seed, four buſhels 
per acre, at 255. 


per quarter 15 © 


Clover-ſeed, 14 lb. 
per acre, 64, per. 


Ib, 8 8 
Reapingand leading 
bs. per acre 7 


Thraſhing &c. 96 
quarters, at 15. 
4d. per quarter 6 8 


£196 12 


4. & th 


By 24 acres turnips, 
at 3/. 10s, per 
acre 

24 Acres barley, 4 
quarters per acre, 
at 255, per quar- 


ter 120 0 


24 Acres clover, 1+ 
ton per acre, 1/, 


per ton 36 


24 Acres clove 
eaten off, at 10s. 
Gd. per acre 

24 Acres wheat, 3 
quarters per acre, 
at 2/, per quar- 
ter I 

16 Acres of cliff- 
land, which ap- 
pear to be carried 
on in the ſame 
manner, but do 
not ſeem to be re- 

lar in anycrop. 


herefore I will 


- 


O 


O 


12 12. 


0 


4. & & 


4.396 12 0 


+ 


wi mf MF M4 


69 1 


Dr. to EXPENCES, 


£ 6+.) > 
Brt. over 196 12 © 
THIRD. 
Clover, mowing &c, 
24 acres, 35. per 
acre 3 12 © 
FOURTH. 
24 Acres ploughing 
for wheat, 75. per 
acre $ 8 o 
Seed, 3 buſhels per 
acre, at 55 
buſhel : 1 oO o 
Reaping and leading, 
10s. peracre 12 0 © 
Thraſhing, &c. 72 
quarters, 1s, 84d. 
per quarter 6 Oo © 
Stubble mowing, 3s. 
per acre 3 12 0 
Average expence 
upon the 16 acres 
of cliff land 43 1 © 
Fallowing + of 14 
acres of clay land 6 10 
Manure once in 3 
years 16 16 © 
Rent and aſfſeſſ. 
ments 316 4 44 
Profit 318 9 115 
7.949 6 © 


| 


| 


take the average 
of its produce 
from the produce 
of the 96 acres 
above, which are 
regularly cropped 
(as the land is of 
the ſame kind) 
but being rather 
better, will ſay 
41. 10s. per acre 72 
7 Acres of wheat 
on clay land, at 
3 quarters per 
acre, at 24, per 
quarter 42 
7 Acres beans, on 
ditto, 3 quarters 


per acre, 11. 4s. 
per quarter 


65 Hogs (feeders) 
at 11. 8s. each 91 
5o Ewes (drape) 
at 1/. 8s, each 70 
200 Fleeces of 
wool, 1/. 15. per 
tod, 4 fleeces to 
a tod 
6 Fat beaſts, 25/, 
each 159 © 
2 Horſes, at 20ʃ0. 
each 
Pigs 


#5 


52 10 


Cr. by PRODUCE, 
A to 
Br. over 95 12 0 


Profit brt, down 318 9 11 
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The New Syſtem on the | Four Plats of 
Twenty-four Acres each, and Sixteen Acres, 


Dr. ro EXPENCES. | Cr, by PRODUCE. 


FIRST PLAT. 
To ploughing &c. 
twice for turnips 

on 24 acres twitch 

&c. raking off, at 

6s. per acre 14 8 
Drilling and ſowing, 

24. 6d. per acre 3 © 
Seed Is, per acre 1 4 
Hoeing and 3 times 

ploughing, 15.64. 

er acre gY 
6 Loads manure per 
acre, 8. per load 57 12 
SECOND. 
Ploughing &c. and 
ſowing 24 acres 

for barley, 75. per 

acre 8 8 
Seed, four buſhels, at 

255. per quarter 15 © 
Red ar 14 Ib, | 

per acre, at 6d. 

per lb.: trefoil 

6 lb. per acre, at 

34 per Ib.: white 

clover 6 lb. per 

acre, at 8d. per lb. 15 0 
Reaping and lead- 

ing, 6s. per acre 
Thraſking 96 quar- NIP 

ters, at 15, 4d. per 


quarter 6 8 


Le 3. d. 


£+133 12 


3 4. d. 


By 24 acres of tur- 
nips, 3/. 10s, per 
acre 84 

24 Acres barley, 
4 quarters per 


acre, 11. 54. per 


quarter "Tas - 


Clover eat by ſheep, 
carried to Gene- 
ral Account 

24 Acres wheat, 3 
quarters per acre, 
21, per quarter 144 

16 Acres ſaintfoin, 

2 ton per acre, 
21, per ton 64 


4.412 0 0 


PA 
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Dr. to EXPENCE. | Cr. by PRODUCE. 
TI 4. „ & C. . d. 
W 133 12 © Brt. over 412 © © 
To clover 24 acres 
eaten by ſheep 
FOURTH, 
24 Acres wheat, 
ploughing &c. 75. | 
r acre 8 8 o 
Seed, 3 buſhels per | 
| Acre, at 55. 
ers | 
Reaping &c. 10s. | 
per acre | 120 0 | 
72 Quarters wheat, 5 
thraſhing, &c. 15. 2 
$9. per quarter 6 © © 
Stubble mowing, 33. 
per acre 312 © | 
FIFTH. I 
16 Acres ſaintfoin 
mowing, 3s. per 
acre 3 8 0 
Profit 228 
4.41 © 0 | 4.412 0 © 


Profit brt.down £228 © 5 
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The General Account of Expence and Prodiice 
on the New Syſtem on the Lincolnſhire Farm, 
of Erghty-four Acres, which at preſent rots 


Sheep, 


Dr. to EXPENCES. 
Lo 4. d. 


FIRST. 
14 Acres wheat, 
ploughing, &e. 


76. per acre 4 18 © 
Sela 3 buſhels per 
acre, 5 . per 
| buſhel to 10 © 
Reaping, &c. 10s, 
per acre 0 
Thraſhing, &c. 49 
quarters, 15, 3d. 
per quarter LY 
Stubble mowing, 35. 
per acre 2 o 
SECOND. 
14 Acres beans or 
peas ploughing, 
Kc. 4s, per acre 4 18 © 
Drilling, 25. 6d. per 
acre © 115 © 
4 Loads manure per 
acre, 87. per load 22 8 © 
3 Times ploughing, 
15. 4d, each per 
acre 2 16 © 
Reaping &c. 67. per 
acre $48 
Thraſhing &c. 56 
quarters, 15s. per 
quarter 2 16 © 
4.67 8 8 


; 


' 


By t 4acresof wheat, 
37 quarters per 
acre, at 2/, per 
quarter | 

14 Acres peas or 
beans, 4 quarters 
per acre, 10, 45. 
per quarter 67 

14 Acres barley, 4 
quarters per acre, 
at 1/. 55s. per qr. 70 

14 Acres clover, 2+. 
tons per acre, at 
21. per ton 70 

14 Acres wheat, 4 
quarters per Acre, 
21. per quarter 112 

14 Acres beans, 4 

quarters per acre, 
11. 4. per quarter 67 

Profit brought from 
the 4 plats 228 

Profit on beaſts, 
horſes, ſheep, 
wool, pigs &c. 
brought from Ac- 
count in Old Syſ- 
tem, being the 


Fo i. d. 


ſame in New 413 10 6 


£-1125 18 6 


A 
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4. & d. 4. 4. d. | 
Brt. over 67 8 8 rt. over: 1125 18 | 
THIRD. 
14 Acres barley, | | 
ploughing, 75. per 
acre 4 18 © l 
Seed, 4 buſhels per 5 
acre, ul, 5s, per | 
quarter 8 15 © 


Clover-ſeed, 14 Ib, 
per acre, at 64. 
5 joe 6 _ 
oil, 3d. per lb. tg o 
Reaping and lead- ao: 
ing, 8, per acre 5 12 © 
Thraſhing 56 quar- | 
ters, 15. 2d. per 
uarter 3 
bs FOURTH. 2 75 
14 Acres clover, ö 
mowing, &c. 6s, 
er acie F 
6 Loads manure per | 


acre, 8, per load 33 12 © 
FIFTH.” 


14 Acres wheat, 
ploughing, &c. 
75 per acre 4 18 © 
Seed, 3 buſhels per 


acre, $55, per 

buſhel 10 10 © 
Reaping, &c. 105. | 
\ per acre 7 Q_ 0 


 Thraſhing, &c, 56 ' 
quarters, 1s, 84, 
per quarter 4 13 4 
Stubble mowing, 3s. 
per acre Ik 


£-162 17 * | 4.1125 18 © 
Vol. I. 8 


1 1 
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De, to EXPENCES. | Cr. by PRODUCE. 


WO 4 


4. & I ; 2 4. d. 

Brt. over 162 17 4 |Brt. over 1125 18 © 
SIXTH. 

14 Acres beang, i 
; ploughing, &c, 


75. per acre 418 0 
Drilling, 25s. 6d. per g 
acre 1 is © þ 


6 Loads manure per 

acre, 8s, per load 33 12 © 
3 Times ploughing 

15. Gd. each per 


acre 1 
Reaping, thraſhing, 
&c 6: 


Rent and aſſeſſment 
as in the Old Syſ- | 
tem Account 316 4 4+ 

Profit 396 8 32 | | 

£1125 18 © | 4.1125 18 0 


ERRORS EXCEPTED. 


Having thus ſtated the management of 
the Lincolnſhire farm according to the 
New Method; it is now neceſſary to give 
ſuch an elucidation as that the reader may 
perfectly underſtand it. What I nt” is 
the following, 


100 
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too Acres of graſs, 3 ſheep to every 


two acres 25 150 ſheep 
10 ditto for feeding beaſts, and a 
few tups TAY | 1155 


72 ditto for ploughing Gn three 
© plats) as before de- 
ſcribed, Including 
24 ditto ſown with graſſes to 
keep ſheep upon, five to 
an acte 120 ſheep 


274 
84 ditto clay ſoil under rotation of crops. 
16 ditto of ſaintfoin for hay. 
8 ditto of meadow to cut green, for the 
— ſ(ͤ purpoſe of ſoiling horſes in the 
314 acres. fold or ſtable: 


Which, as we have ſhown, is the moſt bene- 
ficial method of keeping them, and beyond 
compariſon preferable to letting them run 
over the graſs, if only for the benefit of the 
manure, which will be found of ſuch in- 

finite value to the farm. 
I ſhould keep on this farm at leaſt forty 
head of beaſts and horles i in the ſtable and 
| S 2 | fold, 
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fold, winter and ſummer; but on ſuch a 
farm as this twice that number might be 
kept, and the manure made in ſummer with 
green food by this method would be found 
to be much better than the manure made 
in winter in the uſual way. Mixing ſtraw 
intimately in ſummer with graſs, clover, or 
any other green food, as before deſcribed, 
will certainly be applying the ſtraw to a 
much more profitable purpoſe than the pre- 
fent method of uſing it will admit of; and 
the cattle, inſtead of being poor and pining, 
would be kept in a thriving ſtate, and the 
manure be better in quality in proportion to 
their good condition, In winter an equal 
quantity of nutritious food ſhould be mixed 
with the ſtraw, ſuch as ſaintfoin or clover 
hay, potatoes or cabbages, which will pre- 
ſerve the animals in a healthy ſtate, and: 

cauſe them to increaſe in bulk and value. 
It does not abſolutely follow that the far- 
mer's cattle muſt be poor and pining, be- 
cauſe he has not immediately on his farm 
clover, tares, potatoes or cabbages, carrots, 
&c.; though alike neceſſary and pleaſant, 
I as 


C- 208 } 


as well for his own uſe as that of his cattle. 
If, at his firſt entrance on a farm, he ſhould 
find it deſtitute of theſe neceſſary articles; 
by attention and a little art they may all 
be ſoon raifed at a ſmall expence: and ſtall- 
feeding would be attended with much leſs 
expence than is generally apprehended, if a 
little care were taken in the management; 
for I am firmly of opinion that one man 
and a boy are ſufficient to look after ' forty 
head of cattle, to cut the ſtraw and mix it 
with their green food in ſummer, and with 
their hay in winter. But, ſuppoſing the 
cattle double that number, a machine work- 
ed by a horſe might be erected in ſome pro- 
per place, which might perform various 
operations, ſuch as thraſhing of corn, cutting 
of ſtraw, &c. Such a machine would at 
firſt coſt money; and the farmer mult have 
a capital to ſpare to enable him to erect it: 
but he will till have but one rent to pay for 
his farm, the produce will be doubled; his 
buſineſs will be near him, and his ſtock in a 
thriving ſtate ; he feels himſelf comfortable, 


and is the admiration of his neighbours. 
3 3 The 
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The diſagreeable circumſtance of the land 
rotting ſheep, the reader will obſerve, is 
done away by ploughing the eighty-four 
acres of clay-land, and eating the ſeeds, ſaint: 
foin, eddiſh, &c., By ſtall- feeding * greate 
eſt part of the horſes will be kept up; for 
nothing is ſo hurtful in rotting of ſheep on 
land, as horſes going upon it, or in fact to 
any other land, except perhaps when you 
turn a ſmall number. of them into a cloſe ; as 
horſes will eat ſome kinds of grals which no 
other animals will touch: ſuch, for exam- 
ple, as grows againſt fences and by the ſides 
of footpaths. It will nevertheleſs be found 
a much better and cheaper method tp keep 
them in folds, as before directed, than in 

aſtures, where they do more harm with 
their feet than with their mouths, 

The number of ſheep will be increaſed 
ſeventy. Therefore, if my calculation is 
right, inſtead of ſelling the hogs, they may 
be kept for wethers, Should any danger 
be. apprehended of the rot, add to the 
number of beaſts (which perhaps may turn 
out as profitable by having a greater quan- 

tity 
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tity in the fold), and keep only the old num- 
ber of ſheep, viz. two hundred to clip : and 
the ſeeds in the ſpring ſhould be eaten up 
by four ſheep to an acre. I mean thoſe 
twenty-four acres, part of the ninety-ſix in 
the foregoing eſtimate, and which we cal- 
culated to maintain five ſheep: by being 
ſown with ſeeds: but we will / put the even 
number of one hundred upon theſe twenty- 
four acres; fifty of the beſt ſheeder hogs; 
and fifty of the beſt ſhearling ewes: only 
one hundred ſheep then remain, for one 
hundred acres of graſs- land: of courſe, there 
would be an opportunity of keeping many 

beaſts, or of meadowing ſome of the land. 
It is the general cuſtom to ſell off the 
drape ewes. Now, by taking the lambs 
from them very early in the month of 
June, or in July at fartheſt, the ewes would 
have ſufficient time to get fat before winter, 
and then be ſold as fat ewes; and the ſix- 
teen acres of ſaintfoin eddiſh would inſure 
a net proſit on the ſheep ſuperior to what is 
generally made. The lambs might be taken 
to the ſaintfoin, which would preſerve 
84 | them 
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them ſound while the ewes are getting 
fat. 


The Third Farm alluded to. 


We ſhall now give a Dr. and Cr. Statement 
of a Rotation of Crops for ſix years on the 
Old Syſtem, uſed in a great many parts of 
Yorkſhire as the beſt. This is taken from 
an acre of land from an extenſive eſtate in 
the North Riding, conſiſting of ſeveral 
hundred acres of open tillage land. - | 

Courſe of Huſbandry—One fallow and 
two crops, viz- iſt year fallow, manured— 
2nd year, barley—3d year, beans—4th year, 
fallow—5th year, wheat—6th year, oats. 


Retation of Crops for Six Years on the Old 


Stem. 
Dr. to EXPENCES. | Cr. by PRODUCE. 


— 


reren, Fas. | 


iſt Year, Farrow. 
a 

To 4 ploughings and By no crop 

harrowings, &c. at 

75. 1 8 O 

12 Loads of manure, 

88. per load 4 16 © 

One year's rent O 15.0 

Aſſeſſments o 10 © 

Tythe o 6 o 


4.7 1500 


— — 
_ X" 4 == * o 1 


3 
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— *— Ah. 


Dr. to EXPENCES. | Cr. by PRODUCE. 


__——— —— 


3 — — 


1»„ü——ͤ— 


: 


* < C. 1. d. 
2d Ven, Bantry, | 
To ploughing and [By 4 quarters of bar- 
| harrowing o 6 6{ ley, at I. 55, o © 
Seed, 4 buſhels 0-12 6fStraw o © 
Reaping and thraſh- 
ing —_—  ? 
Rent O15 © 
Aſſeſſment 0 10 0 
Tythe o 609 
£43 2 6 | £.6 00 
zd Year, Braxs. B rare" 
9 ploughing and 1 © 2 at 1/, 177. 
arrowm 
Sees, 4 buſhels r 3 
Reaping and thraſhing o 12 0 
Rent o 15 o 
Aſſeſſments 0 10 0 
Tythe oO 6 
£3 56 | L.5 16 © 
4th Year, Farrow. By no crop 
To ploughing, three : 
times harrowing &c. 11 0 
Rent © 15 © 
Aſſeſſments o 10 0 
Tythe 0 6 o 
£-2 12 © 
5th Yrar, Wutar. By 3 quarters of 
To ploughing fo) 5 0 wheat, at 24. 105. 
Seed- Wheat, 3 buſh- per quarter 
els o 13 9 Straw 
Reat o 15 © 
Aſeſiments o 10 © 
Tythe oO 60 
Reaping and thraſhing © 15 © 
£:3 99 | 1.8 10 0 


* 
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— Dj. u EXPENCES; © cr. PROC E. 


— 


6th Year, Oars. 


Py TT 


| 


. % d. 
By 4 quarters of oats 
at 16s, per quar- 
— 34.80 
wal 1 0 0 


Ts 


5 | X© 
Total of the Cr. ſide C. 24 10 0 


Total of the Dr. do. 23 0 9 


7 : „ „ > 

To ploughing ang 
harrowing o 6 6 
Seed, 4 buſhels o 8 © 
Rent O 15 © 
Aſſeſſment O 10 © 
Tythe o 60 
Reaping and leading © 6 6 
Thraſhing K 0:4 B 

| £2" 16 0 
— -a +: 8 "—_— — 


j 


1 
Profit on one acre of 


land for G years £41 9 3 


WU 


A Rotation of Crops for ſix years, upon 
the ſame land as above, by the New Syſtem, 
as follows: — iſt Year, turnip fallow—-. 

- 2nd year, barſey—3d year, peas fallow— 
th year, wheat or oats— 5th year, clover—" 
6th year, wheat, | 


Rotation of” * for J F x Year's by the New 


STILL 


 Sy/tem " oY 


iſt Year, Tukvirs. | | | 
= 4. d. 6. un d. 


To _Ploughing 13 
n deep 

Harte owing and rak- 
ing 

Ploughing, harrow- 
ing and raking 

Plgughing and har- 

wing 

Making drills 

Leading refuſe 

Manure, 6 loads, at 
85. per load 

Rent and aſſeſſments 

Tythe 

Seed, and buſh har- 
rowing 

Hoeing 

Ploughing 3 times 


Dr. to EXPENCES. | Cr. by PRODUCE. 


O 


10 0 0 


By turnips 4 00 
4 of. Fin 4 | 


£5 11 0 


- 
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D-. to EXPENCES. | 


| 


Cr. by PRODUCE. 


2d VAR, BARLEv. 


| "ATT 

To plovghing and 
harrowing o 76 
| Seed, 4 buſhels o 12 6 
Rent and aſſeſſments 1 5 © 
Tythe 0 6 0 
Reaping and thraſh- | 
ing o 12 © 

43 30 

3d Year, Peas. 


To ploughing, har- 


rotring and raking © 


0 
Ploughing, harrow- 
ing and raking © 97 6 
Making dritts © 2 6| 
Manure, 4 loads, at 
. 8. per load 12 © 
Buſh-harrowing oO 3 


1 

2 

Seed, 4 buſhels © 
Times ploughing oO 46 

— and thraſhing o 

Rent and aſſeſſments 1 

Tythe O 


£-5 13 3 

ath Yran, Wheat. 

To fcarifying and 
harrowing 

Ploughing and ſowing 
Sced-wheat, 3 buſhels 
Rent and aſſeſſments 
Tythe 
n 
Clover. ſeed, 20 lb. 


O00 0230 30h 0 


£6 o 0 


{Straw I 


* 


N N | 4 5. d. 
By barley, 4 quar- 5 6 
ters, at 17. 5s, per 
quarter 5 00 
Straw 1 ©0 
ö 


— — 


— 4 


By 4 quarters of 


peas, 14, 125, per 
quarter 


Z.7 8 o 


By 3 quarters of 
wheat, 21. 10s. per 
quarter 

Straw a 


£-4 29 


4.8 10 0 
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* — 


— 7 


5th Year, CLover. 
J. 8 d. 
To mowing and | By 14 ton efclover 6 o 
reaping 
Rent and aſſeſſments 
Tythe 
4 Loads manure, 87. 
per load 1 12 0 


£-3 8 © L£.6 <6 

6th Year, Wrz ar. | 

To ploughing and [By 4 quarters of 
ſowing wheat, at 21. 10s, 


Seed, 3 buſhels per quarter 10 0 © 
Reaping and thraſh- Straw 1 009 


* and aſſeſſments | 
Tythe 0 | 


£3 133 £5200 


o0-0O 
On wm 
O 0 030 


4 


0 0 
& 


— 
S 


| — — —— 


Total of the Cr. ſide g. 42 18 © 
Total of the Dr. do. 25 It 3 


Profit on one acre . 
of land for fix 


years 4.17 6 2 


From the above calculations the reader 
will find, that by the old ſyſtem the farmer 
gets no more by his farm than 11. gs. 3d. 
profit upon one acre of land in ſix years, 
or 45. and 104d, per acre yearly. The ex- 
pence of labour i is calculated higher in the 

above 
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above ſtatement than it actually coſts him, 
or he could not pay his rent and maintain 


his family. Now the profit by the new 


ſyſtem is, in the ſame ſpace of time, 


171. 65.9d. which makes 21 17s. 94d. yearly | 


per acre, in the ſix years rotation of crops— 
more than 100 per cent. in favour of the 
new ſyſtem. ID 
There is in the above eſtate an open paſ- 
ture called the Horſe- car, which is let at 
25, 6d. per acre; and the tenants ſay it is 


of no ſervice to them: but, under proper 


cultivation, 5/. per acre yearly profit might 
be derived from it. Then the tenant may 
well be ſurpriſed when he is charged a new 
rent of 1/, 85. per acre, though he now pays 
only 15s. ; and indeed he is very high-rent- 
ed according to the ſyſtem of agriculture 
he follows. 

The loſs ſuſtained over two thouſand 
acres of land is 29, 62 5. in fix years. If 
that number of acres were let at 1/. Ss. per 
| acre, there would be an advance, of 1 35. 

per acre, which would raiſe the ſum of 


7800/. for the tenan's to pay in ſix years. 
| That 


as le eo. a9 os 


i + A pw 43 ris kk #Hw9 


SS "ew 
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That ſum deducted from 29,6257. will leave 
them a profit of 21,825/. Theſe calcula- 
tions may ſtagger the reader ; but they are 
founded on facts. By a proper rotation of 
crops, the above profits would ariſe to land- 
lord and tenant, even without the 1 
of green fodder in ſummer. 

By a judicious management the farmers 
in Eaſt Lothian are enabled to pay 3/. and 
44. per acre. If a man who lives by garden- 
ing, were to dig his land one year 1n three; 
and in the third year raiſe no crop, he would 
be conſidered as a madman. But the two 
crops and a fallow are ſtill worſe; as it 
robs the land of one third of its manure. 
This may be called opening the eyes of the 
landlord : but it is likewiſe greatly to the 
tenant's advantage. | 
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reer 


The Author's Opinion upon a General Incloſure 
of Commons ; . proving, Commons in their 
preſent State to be Nuiſances, and a great 
Injury to the Community at large. 


SOME knowledge of commons will moſt 
probably be allowed me. The reader may 
recolle& that in the Introduction to this 
Work I informed him of my having lived 
at Aſgaſby in Lincolnſhire : in conſequence 
of the farm I there occupied, I enjoyed a 
right of common on the Eaft and 1V:t- Fen ; 
and I had ample opportunity of informing 
myſelf both as to the uſe and abuſe of com- 
mons, from being one of the land-jury at 
a court held twice in every year, once for 
the purpoſe of hearing complaints, and once 
for impoſing a fine for abuſes, ſuch as ſtock- 
ing without right, &c. 

About Lady-day I ſent into the Weſt-Fen 
three hundred hogs (that is, ſheep one year 


old, which have never been ſhorn). I hired a 
ſhepherd 


EF &y -— a 1 P 88 
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ſhepherd to attend them, and put them on 
the ſame walk the farmer uſed who oceupi- 
ed the farm prior to my coming to it. In 
leſs than a week, in ſpite of the care my own 
ſhepherd certainly took, my ſheep were diſ- 
perſed over a fen conſiſting of twelve thou- 
ſand acres. 

Their diſperſion is eaſily accounted for. 
There always are near commons an induſ- 
trious ingenious fet of men, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to look after ſtock for hire, and often 
for men who have no right of common. 
But, be that as it may, the better the ſtock 
do under their care, the more employ they 
get, Therefore it becomes the intereſt of 
theſe ſhepherds to diſturb every neighbour- 
ing flock, to make more room for ſuch as 
are committed to them; and as they all 
have an intereſt to do the ſame thing, it be- 
comes a combination of unjuſt doera. Men 
of this deſcription are awake while others 
of an oppoſite diſpoſition fleep, Call upon 
any of theſe fellows in the day-time; if 
you find them at all, it muſt be in bed. 
They rife with the owl, and, like that bird, 

Vor. I. ſeek 
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ſeek their prey by night. Late in tlie 
evening, one of theſe men mounts his horſe, 
and, accompanied by three or four dogs, 
goes amongſt your ſheep. He generally 
takes a few of thoſe under his care, by way 
of excuſe, and will drive half a dozen of 
them into the middle of your flock, when 
they have lain down to reſt for the night : 
he then ſets the dogs a-barking; your paſture 
ſheep, unuſed to ſuch alarms, riſe in a fright 
and run different ways. Having effectually 
difperſed the flock, he collects his own 
ſheep, with the addition of as many of 
yours as he can drive away with them; and 
he takes care to remove them ſome miles 
from the ſpat. When your ſhepherd comes 

to the ground in the morning, expecting to 
find the ſheep where he left them over 
Night, he is moſt ſadly diſappointed; ſcarce 
any of the flock being to be found. He 
-enquires | of other ſhepherds for his loſt 
ſheep. They, who are for the moſt part 
what is termed 2% to the bujfineſs, in return 
aſk him the marks upon your ſheep; and, 
having received from him ſufficient infor- 
4 mation 
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mation to know them, will direct him any 
way but the right. The man probably 
rides about the whole day without meeting 
with the objects of his ſearch: both he and 
his horſe are ſorely fatigued by fruitleſsly 
wandering many miles. The peregrina- 
tion is recommenced the next day, to as 
little purpoſe; for by that time it is moſt 

probable ſome part of the flock has been 
driven many miles another way: but in the 
courſe of a week more your ſheep will be ſo 
completely -ſcattered, that you will have the 
ſatisfaction, ride which way you will, of 

ſeeing ſome of them. | 
Your ſhepherd may be one of whole ho- 
nefty and capacity you before have had ſuf- 
ficient proofs, and in this reſpect no more 
to be blamed than yourſelf, He has only 
been a dupe to thoſe fellows who practiſe 
the trade of ſheep-herding for ſeveral 
maſters, + | 
He tells you (which is moſt probably 
true). that he bas taken every means 1n his 
power to keep your ſheep together; but 
they range ſo much that he muſt have an- 
T 2 other 
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other horſe, and he muſt be allowed eorn. 
By this time expences run high : the-horſe, 
if ſold, would fetch leſs by four pounds from 
the violent exerciſe he has undergone ; and 
you may add the ſhepherd's wages, and the 
keep of the horſe. But the miſchief does 
not end here. In June the ſheep are to be 
waſhed, and, when brought upon the farm, 
are found to have the ſcab : twenty are dead, 
and ten are milling. You have two hun- 
dred and feventy ſheep remaining of the 
three hundred. Several extra expences are 
incurred from many of your ſheep having 
been pounded, &c. Of thoſe which died 
the ſkins are nearly deſtroyed by dogs. 
Now, we will ſuppoſe theſe ſheep to have 
been regularly joiſted on good graſs at 3 d. 
per head per week, from Lady-day to the 
beginning of June—a period-of ten weeks : 
that would amount to 377. 10s. The 
ſhepherd's wages, at 125, per week, comes 
to 67, On the other hand, let us ſce what 
loſs we may have ſuffered by the ſheep put 
on the common during the ſame ſpace of 
time. 
The 
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. 6. d 
The ſhepherd's wages, at 125, per 
e week, will be 6 0 0 
Corn for two N each 8s. per 
week = 8 o© 
20 ſheep dead, at 255. each 25 0 0 
Loſs on two horſes decreaſed in 
value - 8 © o 
276 ſheep curing of ſcab, at 34. 
per ſheep — 3 90 
276 ditto decreaſed in hn from 
common keep, 55. = 69 00 
Fines for ſheep pounded, &c. only 
eſtimated at 5s. de dens. os 


Loſſes and Expences 1 19 14 © 


The whole expence of joiſt- 
ing, or properly keeping the 
ſheep will be 37. 10. at 34. 
per head per week : and adding 
the expence of the ſhepherd, 
which is certainly over rated 


at 6, you have a total of 43 10 0 
We will allow two ſheep loſt 
by death or accident, at 2 5s. 2 10 9 


Suppoſe twenty-two ſkins, as 
they muſt have been torn. by 
dogs, or otherwiſe 2 
ſold for | 3 10 © 
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By ſubtracting the 491. 10s. from 
8 119]. 145. you will have a balance of » 

70l. 45. which is the leaſt profit you will 
reap from the difference of keeping three 
hundred ſheep in a proper manner inſtead 
of turning them upon the common. I 
have choſen the ten beſt weeks in the whole 
year for the purpoſe of ſtocking the com- 
mons mentioned; for, if you ſend ſheep 
there later, you will be ſtill a greater loſer. 
The commons will then be covered with 

innumerable flocks of geeſe, 
In June numbers of cattle and horſes are 
turned looſe upon them; by which as 
much is loſt as by ſheep. The horſes get 
full of bots, or the ſmall needle-worms, or, 
in dry ſummers, of ſand. A horſe of mine, 
which had run upon the common in ſum- 
mer, died, and I was deſirous of knowing 
what occaſioned his death. On opening 
him, upwards of a peck of ſand was found 
in his great ſtomach or bag. In mild win- 
ters, horſes which have run the ſummer in 
the fens do beſt there in winter; for, as all 
horſes feeding on low grounds get the bots 
or grubs, which are natives of ſuch grounds; 
ſo, while the horſes continue there eating 
green 
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green food, the bots and worms do him 
little miſchief, as they will prefer that Kind 
of nutriment to what they might get by 
preying upon the animal. But when the 
horſe quits graſs, and is taken to dry meat; 
the bots and worms begin to devour his viſ- 
cera. They gnaw his inteſtines, they con- 
ſume the chyle, and prevent the . proper 


fupply to the blood, which aſſumes much 


the ſame appearance as the: blood of rotten 
ſheep. His head begins to ſwell; and fo 


do his legs, and ſome get what is called 


the ſelleric. The greater the quantity of 
corn aud dry meat you give him, the worſe 
he becomes; and the only method leſt to 
ſave him is to keep him on graſs. If you 
have carrots or potatoes, they would anſwer 
much better than corn or any dry food. J 
have loſt ſeveral horſes by this fort of diſor- 


der: from the deſire of collecting manure, 


J have put them into a ſtraw- fold, which 1 
now know to be a certain method of diſ- 
patching them quickly. Chopped ſtraw, 
which I have hitherto ſo ſtrongly recom- 


mended as the moſt wholeſome and cheap- 
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eft food, is here rank poiſon—a proof that 
there is no rule without an exception, I have 
felt it tomy coſt, When any of my horſes 
died of this diſtemper, or, in fact, of any 
other, I generally opened them by way of 
practice ; and I have frequently found the 
principal ſtomach or bag, as the farriers 
term it, nearly eaten through by theſe de- 
ſtructive vermin : none which died of the 
bots but had the coat of the ſtomach nearly 
deſtroyed. If you turn beaſts upon a com- 
mon, at a year old, and give them ſtraw in 
the winter, they will increaſe in age, but 
very little in ſize when three years old: 
conſequently there is little gain. 

IfI wanted to ſtock the Fen, I ſhould pre- 
fer doing ſo without having a right ; for, by 
applying to one of the Fen ſhepherds, he 
would take a decent number at a cheap 
rate. I have known men have ſtock in the 
fen who had neither houſe nor land in the 
county. A Fen ſhepherd will render the 
qualified man's right of little value; and, 
whilſt he will aſſiſt in driving away ſtock 
legally put on the common, he will, if pro- 
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perly feed, be particularly careful of the 
property of ſtrangers. Now, were this com- 
mon incloſed, it would produce an incredi- 
ble quantity of corn, to the great benefit of 
the country at large: it would feed a vaſt 
number of cattle ; and it would alſo afford 
employment for a number of perſons who 
now follow little buſineſs but that of thiev- 
ing. 
The draining of the ſwamps in ſo large a 
tract of flat country is a matter of the ut- 
moſt importance in reſpect to the health of 
the inhabitants: and the neceſſary dividing 
of the land (ſuppoſing the whole to be in- 
elofed) would by ditches nearly effect the 
purpoſe, and do it effectually with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a main drain and an outfall. 

I have mentioned the beſt common in 
England: and even that common, I inſiſt 
upon it, is no better than a nuiſance. Com- 
mons are harbours and nurſeries for thieves. 
I was. on the jury when three men were 
indicted at York aſſizes for ſtealing ſome 
ſheep from commons in Craven: and it 
came 
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came out in proof upon trial, that theſe men 
had dealt largely, though not poſſeſſed of 
a capital. Their trade was thieving: and 
they were ingenious men in their way, all 
of one family, father and two ſons. The 
eldeſt ſon paſſed for a jobber in ſheep: and 
the father, with the youngeſt ſon, lived nine 
miles diſtant from him. The eldeſt ſon 
collected a tolerable flock by ſtealing a 
ſingle ſheep from thoſe he was diſpoſed to 
favour; two or three from other people, 
and ſo on. He would like wiſe buy a few, 
then mix them all together, and drive them 
to the old man's farm. Theſe ſheep, were 
but of ſmall value, worth from five to ſeven 
ſhillings each; which deterred the owners 
from incurring the expence of a proſecu- 
tion: although many of the ſufferers knew 
where to find their property. Theſe men 
therefore followed the trade of ſheep-ſteal- 
ing with . impunity, When one of the 
owners was aſked by the Judge, why he 
did not ſwear to a certain ſheep when firſt 
he diſcovered it in. the poſſeſſion of the old 
man; 
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man; he anſwered, he was afraid of the 
conſequences.” On the Judge's. enquiring 
what were the conſequences he meant; he 
replied, © that he was afraid of incurring 
a heavy expence.” "ny were all con- 
victed. 

Now, were cheſe commons incloſed, 
ſuch men as have been juſt deſcribed could 
make no excule for treſpaſſing upon'a per- 
ſon's property; ; it would be more difficult 
to get amongſt another man's flock of ſheep, 
and they would be much more eaſily de- 
tected lifter a robbery. Prevention is allow- 
ed to be better than puniſhmeiit*the breed 
of thieves—a breed with which this coun- 
try 1s overſtocked—would be diminiſhed by 
incloſures : by incloſures would the na- 
tional wealth be augmented, and of courſe 
benefit accrue to the community at large. 
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SECTION XLVII 


Experiments in Agriculture, according 10 the 
New Syftem. 


IT will be remembered, that I have before 
recommended ſowing the garden peas in 
preference to the field peas. They are more 
likely to produce a good crop, becauſe they 
are more hardy than field peas. I put the 
early Charlton pearls, and the dwarf mar- 
row-fats in the ground nearly at one time, 


and in the ſame manner in every reſpe& as 


the Haſting pea, which I have found to get 
forward faſter than any other field pea, 
Garden-peas of all ſorts will, like turnips, 
thrive much better in the open field than in 
a garden ; and the method laid down under 
the head Pea-Fallow is much ſuperior to 
what is generally praQtifed by the gar- 
deners. 

I have had cabbages much more forward, 
and better in every reſpect, than what are 
to 
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to be found in gardens: at the ſame time 
they were treated, as explained. under Cab- 
bage-Fallow, Were this mode of culture 
attended to, it would create a greater plen- 
ty of vegetables, and in all er re- 
duce the price. 

What has been ſaid of peas * cabbages, 
is equally applicable to beans. But the 
rooks are ſo fond of them, and deſtroy ſuch 
quantities, that the farmer may ſometimes 
be diſappointed of a good crop a circum- 
ſtance which has happened to me; for I 
have found it impoſſible to keep theſe vo- 
racious birds off, although I had a woman 
conſtantly in the field for the purpoſe. 

I had an excellent crop of onions, ſown 
broadcaſt, 'entirely managed by the plough 
and harrows, 

The greateſt produce of wheat I have had 
has been upon fallow, from ſowing under 
furrow as near 15 inch deep as it was poſſi- 
ble to plough. The method is as follows: 
Harrow the land very fine, and then make 
a mark with, the plough upon the place 


where the ridge is intended to be. Then 
ſow . 
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ſow the wheat, and turn a furrow over it. 

Then continue ſowing down the furrow af- 
ter the plouph. A boy or a 'girl is much 
better than a man or a woman for any of 
this ſort of work. By being nearer to the 
ground they are leſs liable to ſcatter the ſeed 
to one ſide of the furrow; for, if the wind 
blows, it is apt to miſs the part intended. A 
boy or girl will ſow an acre for 6d.; and 
if the ploughman be attentive, they may be 
made to do it in a very regular r manner. It 
is eaſy to aſcertain the proper quantity for 
one furrow. Knowing the length of the 
lands and the width of the furrow intended 
to be ploughed, you may calculate the num- 
ber of furrows in each acre. Then divid- 
ing by the number of furrows the quantity 
of wheat intended for each acre, the quo- 
tient will be the exact quantity for each fur- 
row. There is a drill for this; ſort of ſow- 
ing, but I have not ſeen it act. There is 

only one thing I diſſike in this method, 

viz. the danger of the ploughman s cbver- 


ing the wheat too deep; which is a vey 


* fault. For tlie wheat either rots in 
the 
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the land and never gets up, or is liable to 
canker during the winter, in the ſame 
manner as you will ſee celery in a garden. 
The wire-worm often bears the blame. I 
have very minutely examined thoſe- plants 
that are eaten in two: and in the winter 1 
have very ſeldom found the worm ; but 
very .frequently the plant cut in two by 
the froſt and wet weather : and it may be 
obſerved that it is moſtly in very ſevere 
winters that wheat is deſtroyed by what is 
called wire-worms, Laſt winter I had 
nine acres all ſown with the ſame ſort of 
wheat; but the land differently treated. 
Of the nine acres there had been one acre 
and a half of peas for podding ; with four 
loads of manure on it. In the midſt of theſe, 
half an acre of beans, with four loads of ma- 
nure. There had been four acres of potatocs, 
with eighteen loads upon each acre—two 
acres and a half of peas, with four loads of 
manure per acre—and half an acre ſown 
broad-caſt with field-peas, and fix loads of 
manure on it. The wire-worm, ſo called, 
was more or leſs deſtructive in proportion, 
as 
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23 mote or leſs manure was laid on each part 
of the field. Where the beans had grown 
in the middle of the peas, there was a re- 
markably fine crop; but on both ſides, in 
ſome places, where the land was the moſt 
wet by nature, although very well griped 
and drained, more than half of the wheat 
was deſtroyed from want of a ſufficient 
quantity of manure to give vigour to the 
plants. Beans are generally ſuppoſed to 
impoveriſh land more than peas ; yet, in the 
above experiment, the bean-land, although 
potatoes, another impoveriſher, had grown 
among the beans, produced by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the manure the beſt wheat. In- 
deed, on tillage-land, I have always found 
good manure properly applied to bear crops 
accordingly. 


Experiments on a Farm at Sprodboraugh, 


In the year 1792 I had only nine acres 
of land, on which I kept nine horſes, two 
cows, fourteen ſheep, and one hundred and 

thirty 
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thirty pigs ; all fed with grains, except the 
ſheep. The ſheep, notwithſtanding their 
being intermixed with the reſt of the ſtock, 
became very fat. The lambs I ſold at 215. 
per head; and ſome of them were after- 
wards ſold for breeding at 2/. 125. 6d. a 
piece. One of the cows coſt 117, with her 
calf in May: I ſold her in October for 1 3/. 
after taking her milk. 

In the year 1792 J took a farm conſiſting 
of twenty-eight acres of paſture, at 4/. per 
acre—elghteen acres of tillage-landlaid down 
with clover, at 28s, per acre—ten acres in 
graſs, at 26s. per acre—two acres in wheat, 
at 26s. per acre. The rent of the new 
farm was 1521. 6s. per year: that of the 
nine acres of graſs g. per acre. . The whole 
was tytheable, except the twenty-eight acres 
of paſture. My method of grazing and 
cropping was as follows: The paſture of 
. twenty-eight acres uſed to be regularly 
' ſtocked by my predeceſſor with nineteen 
' beaſts and four horſes, but no ſheep. I put 
into it twenty beaſts, fourteen horſes, 
twenty ewes, and twenty-ſeven lambs. 

Vo. I. U Finding 
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Finding it over-ſtocked, I took in the-nine 
acres of meadows, I fattened forty beaſts 
in that ſummer. The twenty ewes and 
twenty-ſeven ' lambs paid . 50/, 16s.—See 
the Agricultural Reports of bd chi 
The eighteen acres of clover were mon 
once—the ten acres of ſward ploughed up 
and ſown with oats—Clover bad—oats 
middling. Two acres of wheat, bad. 

In the year 1793—In the feeding-paſ- 
ture fourteen cows, thirty ewes, forty-ſix 
lambs, and fourteen horſes, which all did 
well as before—The eighteen acres, wheat ; 
bad, only 210 buſhels—ten acres peas, good 
—two acres of turnips, good; ſold at five 
guineas per acre. 

In 1794—In the feeding-paſture four- 
teen cows, fourteen horſes, fifty ewes, and 
ſixty-four lambs. All did well the lambs 
uncommonly good. In the eighteen acres, 
fix acres of potatoes in drills three feet 
aſunder— the ſorts ſet, the kidney, ox- 
noble, manly, champion, red-apple, white- 
apple, and lemon, which produced a good 
crop — the ox-noble, ninety ſacks per 

4 acre ; 
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acre ; the manly, eighty ditto; the red- 
apple, eighty ditto; the white, ſeventy 
ditto ; the kidney, fifty ditto ; the lemon, 
forty ditto. At one corner of the fix acres 
was a piece of ſward I took from the high 
road, dug by the ſpade, and ſet with pota- 
toes, Ten ſquare yards were planted in 
the lazy-bed method, and ten yards ſquare 
by digging the land and ſetting in drills, as 
is uſual: the land being all manured. The 
lazy-bed method raiſed ſixteen ſtone four 
pounds: the drills at eighteen inches aſun- 
der, ſeven ſtone five pounds. From this 
experiment I have improved much in the 
manner of ſetting potatoes, The other 
twelve acres, oats ; bad. The ten acres and 
two acres being put into one field; fix acres 
of wheat, good: fix acres barley, middling. 
The nine acres remained meadow. © 

In the year 1795 the uſual ſtock in the 
feeding-paſture. In this year I had a lamb 
that weighed twenty pounds per quarter 
when ſix months old—all the reſt uncom- 
monly fat. Nine acres, meadow, Of the 
eighteen-acres field, ſix acres (where pota- 
U 2 toes 
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toes had grown the preceding year) wheat, 
good. The wheat was ſown under fur- 
row an inch and half deep; except one acre, 
two inches and a half deep, which yielded 
leſs by nine buſhels per acre—the quantity 
ſown four buſhels on part of the five acres ; 
on the other part, three buſhels—the latter 
the beſt wheat; but not much difference 
in yield—the quantity thirty buſhels per 
acre. In 1795 the ſmall worm did much 
damage in the wheat crops in the ear: 
mine was much affected. Six acres pota- 
toes, ſet every furrow, as directed in this 
Work—four acres of the ſix ſown with 
rape among the potatoes. The ox-noble 
potatoe was planted on five of the acres; 
and the black-apple on one of them—theſe 
bad : the ox-noble, where the rape was not 
ſown, as good as ever I ſaw ; one hundred 
and ninety ſacks per acre—where the rape 
was ſown with them, only fifty facks. The 
black apple, although no rape was ſown 
among them, produced only thirty ſacks. 
The black-apples ſuit wet land, being re- 
markably hard, I found, that by ſowing 

rape 
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rape among them I had loſt one hundred 
and forty ſacks per acre; and I received 
only 2/. 10s. from feeding ſheep with the 
rape. The other ſix acres wheat, with the 
ſame quantity of manure as the ſix acres of 
potatoes, and three ploughings after the 
oats—produce eight buſhels leſs than on 
the ſix acres where potatoes had preceded 
the wheat. The twelve-acre field, oats 
eight buſhels per acre ſown—the beſt crop 
I ever ſaw of the Tartarian ſort—hix feet 
high regularly, and the thickeſt on the 
ground perhaps ever ſeen. 

In the year 1796 I had in the feeding- 
paſture fourteen cows, fourteen horſes, fifty 
ewes, and fixty-ſeven lambs. The ſuper- 
fluous graſs was mown the greateſt part of 
ſummer, and given to the horſes in the 
ſtable. I found the cows and ſheep do much 
better. There was a Scotch cow amongſt 
them, which the May twelve months be- 
fore coſt five guineas. She was with calf— 
ſold her calf for ſeventeen ſhillings when 
fat. The cow was a good milker, and 
was milked within ſix weeks of her being 
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killed weighed thirty-ſix ſtone, nine ſtone 
of fat—ſold for ſixteen guineas. I have 
found, from repeated trials, that the ſmall 
Scotch cows conſume, on an average, one- 
fiſth leſs than a large cow of the Tees-water 
kind, This year I had a calf, which at 
the age of thirteen weeks weighed nine- 
teen ſtone twelve pounds and a half, and 
had ſucked no other cow but its own mo- 
ther.—l increaſed my farm by nine acres, 
which had had oats the year before upon 
flag-land or ſward ploughed up. I raiſed ' 
on theſe nine acres the following crops : 
one acre and half of Charlton peas, very 
good one rood of Windſor beans, bad 
one rood of lo dded beans; bad crop, 
the rooks- Had eaten the ſced. The long- 
pods yielded fifteen buſhels and a half; the 
r nine buſhels and a half. Potatoes 
under them, twenty-five ſacks—Two acres 
and an halt of Haſling peas drilled ; very 
good, forty buſhels per acre. Half an 
acre of field-peas ſown broad-caſt : good, 
produce fifteen buſhels. Four acres of po- 
tatoes ; produce one hundred and ninety 

ſacks 
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ſacks per acre; | In the eighteen-acres field, 
ſix acres wheat, where potatoes grew the 
year before ; good, forty-eight buſhels per 
acre—twelve acres of oats, middling. The 
twelve-acre field, wheat, good; thirty-two 
buſhels per acre. Theſe crops (except the 
oats, which were kept to cut for horſes, 
cows, &c.) were {old on the ground for ten 
guineas per acre, and paid the purchaſer 
well. I had all the ſtraw, chaff, &c. 

In 1797, inthe month of May, I quitted 
this farm. At that time the nine acres, 
where potatoes, beans, &c. had grown the 
preceding year, were in wheat: every other 
land drilled by Mr. Cook himſelf, with one 
buſhel per acre; the reſt ſown bread-caſt 
with three buſhels per acre—the produce of 
that ſown boad-caſt about three to one more 
than that of the drilled. There was a very 
great crop of wheat by the broad-caſt. Of the 
eighteen acres, one acre and a half in cab- 
bages, and potatoes under them two acres 
in early potatoes five acres and a half in 
garden peas - two acres in Haſting peas — 
fix acres of potatoes, ox- nobles - one acre of 
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leng-podded beans, with potatoes under 
them. The crop was ſold at 200/. in the 
month of May. - 

The greateſt part of the above experi- 
ments being treated of ſeparately in other 
parts of this Work, I have here only con- 
ciſely ſtated the rotation of crops. It may 
not be unneceſſary to obſerve, that, at the 
time I quitted the farm, the eighteen-acres 
field was a perfect garden, with ſcarcely. a 
weed in it: but in the month of July a 
perfect wilderneſs; and I may venture to 
aſſert that, for want of beſtowing from 
5“. to 10l. on the different crops, there was 
100/, leſs profit derived from the field, than 
might have been expected if proper ma- 
nagement had not been wanting, More- 
over the land is in a rude improper ſtate for 
wheat; and in the old mode of agriculture 
will require a fallow. Therefore it will 
make the difference of the following ſum, 
in eighteen acres of land, in two years, 


Loſs 
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Loſs for want of proper management this year 

100l.—and expences of four ploughings to 

make the land ready for wheat next year, 

24l. 128. - 3 4.124 12 © 
Loſs of eighteen acres of wheat, at fix quarters 

per acre, at 568. per quarter, which might have 

grown on the land next ſummer, without fal- 

low; deducting for ſeed and ſowing 181. 188. 

for ploughing, 51. 6s. and for reaping, gl, 179 10 0 


| 4.304 2 0 
Deduct the ſum ſaved >. - - 10 10 © 


— — — 


Loſs in two years by an improper method of 
managing, on eighteen acres £293 12 © 


The above ſtatement plainly ſhews how 
plans. of improvement may be rendered 
abortive by neglect. It is ſomething like 
building a houſe and never finiſhing it. I 
have known the late Mr. Bakewell's ſheep 
bought by different people; and for want of 
care and management they have ſoon de- 


generated. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XLVII.. 


The proper Sort of Pigs; and the beſt Me- 
thod of Breeding them. 


PIGS are of various kinds; and the 
choice of the ſort ſhould be regulated by the 
treatment they are to receive. The Chineſe 
breed with ſhort ears are moſt profitable, 
when ſuffered to range at full liberty in 
woods: and even in paſtures, they will not 
only live, but get fat with graſs; but they 
will not thrive in the ſty or fold with grains 
or inferior food. 

I tried ſome experiments on the Chineſe 
pigs. I had a moſt remarkably fat one of 
that breed. A gentleman who ſaw it, and 
who was famous for breeding that kind, 
ſent me a boar and two gelts. I kept the 
ſows for ſome time in a fold, with from 
fifty to a bundred of a ſort, which will be 
deſcribed hereafter: they were larger than 
the Chineſe, and weighed from twenty to 
twenty- 
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twenty five ſtone each. Mine, though ſo 
much larger than the Chineſe breed, became 
fat, whilſt they remained lean, I then 
moved them, and gave them better food; 
when they ſoon became nice pigs, and 
paid well for the meat they ate. But al- 
though one was killed at the age of three 
years, ſhe weighed only ten ſtone: the other 
was killed when four years old, and ſhe 
weighed only twelve ſtone. It is to he ob- 
ſerved, that the laſt- mentioned one was al- 
ways the largeſt: it was not its being one 
year older than the other that gave it the 
advantage in weight ; for theſe ſort of pigs 
ſoon arrive at their full growth, and the in- 
creaſe of weight is then according as the ani- 
mal is more or leſs fat. 

I have always found the Berkſhire pigs 
with a croſs of the Chineſe the beſt for all 
uſes. Such pigs, when full grown, will 
weigh thirty ſtone with a moderate quan- 
tity of food. I put up a very poor ſow, 
taken from her firſt litter of pigs, and which 
had been ſuffered to remain ſo long as to 
leave her ſcarce any thing but ſkin and 


bone: 
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bone: however, I determined to fatten her, 
becauſe ſhe had got a trick of killing fowls. 
The higheſt price bid me for her in this con- 
dition was one guinea and a half, I gave 
her nine buſhels of peas at 3s. 6d. per 
buſhel. When killed, ſhe weighed ſeven- 
teen ſtone, and at that time pork fit for 
bacon was worth from 75s. to 7s. 6d. per 
ſtone : therefore, at 7s. per ſtone only, there 
was a clear profit of 2/. 16s. for the trouble 
of feeding, I have had many more proofs 
of the extraordinary thrift of pigs of this 
ſort, which I originally bred from a Berk- 
ſhire ſow and a Chineſe boar. The firſt of . 
them, a ſow fed and killed at Burton- upon- 
Trent, was twenty-four inches wide. upon 
the back, and weighed forty-ſeven ſtone. 
They may be ſaid to grow until they are 
two years old : but the growth of pigs, like 
that of other animals, depends upon the 
manner in which they are kept. 

It will be found that, although pigs in 
ſome caſes are the moſt profitable animals, 
yet they ſeldom will pay for corn or any 
other kind of food which the farmer can 
diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe of at a good market. They eat 
what no other animals will touch: there- 
fore, with a trifling addition of better food, 
they will thrive very well. To keep them 
on corn, the expence would ſoon exceed 
the profit expected. In fact, I know of no 
animal except a horſe that will pay for 
corn. See Section XXXXI. p. 165. and Sec- 
tion XXXVIII. p. 200. 


SECTION XLIX. 


Great Je of Pigs in Fold. yards. 


PIGS not only pick up the refuſe of the 

fold-yard, and thrive upon it; but, beſides 
depoſiting their own dung, they rout the lit- 
ter about in ſuch a manner as to break and 
ſhorten the ſtraw, from which, by chewing 
it, they derive nouriſhment. By routing 
and trampling over the yard, they mingle 
the materials, and cauſe the manure to im- 
bibe an equal quantity of moiſture, in ſuch 
a manner as could ſcarcely be done by any 


other 
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other means; thus bringing it ſpeedily to 
perfection. I do not now ſpeak of the Chi- 
neſe breed: they are of little uſe in this 
reſpect, as they rout very little. Strong 
or large pigs of the Berkſhire or of the 
| long-eared kind are the fitteſt for making 
manure in the fold- yard: And to cauſe them 
to do this properly, they ought to be kept 
in good condition, and one day in every 
week nothing given them to eat, by which 
means they would effectually turn the ma- 
nure; for in a ſhort time pigs will be to 
feed in the folds, the thraſhing machine will 
leave nothing in the ſtraw for them to eat. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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